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“I WILL GIVE LIBERALLY.” 
It is a good resolution, founded on good rea- 


sons, some of which | will state, in the Lope that) 


others may be induced to come to a similar deter- 
Inination. 
[ will give liberally for the following rea- 
sons, Viz. | 
1. Because the objects for which I am called 
upon to give are great and noble. _ It is the cause 
letters, and religion, of man and God, for which 
my donations are wanted. The interests of time 
and eternity both are involved in it. Now, it is a 
shame to give calculatingly and sparingly to such 
a cause, and for such objects. If one gives at all, 
he should give liberally. Nothing can justify a 
persun’s putting in only two mites, but its being 
all his living. ‘ 
2. Liberal donations are needed. The cause 
not only deserves them, but requires them. It 
takes a great deal to keep the present operations 
a going; and we must every year extend the 
works. Do you not know that we have the world 
to go over, and the millennium is just at hand !— 
Look, the morning of the day is getting bright. 
We can almost see the sun peering above the 
horizon. 
3. My means either enable me now to give liber- 
ally, or, by economy, and self-denial, may be 80 in- 
creased, as to enable me to give liberally. I will 
give liberally so long as [ do not resort to economy 
and self-denial; and if { do resort to them, that 
will enable me to give liberally. : 
4. { will give liberally, because 1 have received 
liberally. God has given liberally. He has not 
only filled my cup, but made it run over. He has 
given me “ good measure, pressed down, and shak- 
en together, and running over.” I will imitate him 
in my gifts to others, aud especially in my dona- 
ions to his cause. ie 
5. Lam liberal in my expenditures, and there- 
fore I will be in my dunations. Why should | 
spend much and give little? It is not because. 
spending is more blessed. No, it is giving that is 
said to be more blessed. ‘The conduct of a man, 
whose expenditures are large, and his donations 
small, is literally monstrous. I will not act out of 
all proportion. If I must retrench, I will retrench 
from my expenditures, and not from my benefac- 
ti 


one. 

6. The time for giving is short, and, therefore, 
I will give liberally while I have the opportunity 
of giving at all. Soon I shall be compelled t have 

done giving. 

7. A blessing is promised to liberal giving, and 
I want it. The liberal soul shall be made fat. 
Therefore I will be liberal. “ And he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself.” Then I will wa- 
ter. “There is that scattereth, and yet increas- 
eth.” Therefore I will scatter; and not sparingly, 
but bountifully ; for “ he which soweth sparingly, 
shall reap also syaringly; and he which soweth 
-bountifully, shall reap also bountifully.” 

8. I will give liberally, because it is not a clear 
gift, itis a loan. ‘He thathas pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord ; lendeth to the best of pay- 
masters, on the best security, and at the highest 
rate of interest; for he renders double, aye, a hun- 
dred fold in this life, to say nothing of the life to 
come. Il will lend him liberally, = = 
- 9. [will give liberally, because the times are 

hard where the gospel is not. : 

10. I will give liberally, because there are many 
who would, but cannot; [t is so much the more 
necessary, therefore, that they should who are 
both able and inclined. I used to say, “I will not 
give liberally, because others donot. There isa 
richer man than [ am, who does not give so much 
as I do.” But now, from the same premises, I draw 
the opposite conclusion. Because others dv not 
give liberally, [ will. 

11. I have sometimes tried giving liberally, and 
do not believe I have-lost any thing by it. 1 have 
séen others try it, and they did not seem to lose 
any thing by it; and on the whole, [ think a man 
is in no great danger of losing, who puts liberally 
into the treasury of the Lord and possessor of all 
things, and the giver of every ~good and perfect 

ift. 
‘ 12. And finally, when I ask, myself if I shall 
ever be sorry for giving liberally, I hear from with- 
ina prompt and most decided negative—* No, 
never.” 

Wherefore 
It is @ good resolutioh, I am certain; and now 
will take care that I do not spoil it all by putting 
an illiberal construction on liberality. will un- 
derstand it as meaning freely, cheerfully, largely, 
whether the lexicographers say so or not; or, in 
other words, as meaning what I ought to give, and 
little more. I will tell you how I willdo. An 

object being presented to me, when I -have as- 
certained what justice requires me to give, [ will 
add something, lest through insidious selfishness, 
I may have underrated my ability; and that if I 
err, { may besure to err on the right side. Then I 
will add a tile to my donation out of generosity. 
And when J have'counted out what justice requires, 
and what generosity of her free will offers, then I 
will think of Him, who though he was rich, for 
our sakes became poor, that we, through his pover- 
ty, might be rich; and I say not that I will add a 
a little more, but how can I keep back any 
thing 
“ Were the whole_realm of naturé mine, 

That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, 

mands iny soul, m my all. 


I conclude that I will give liberally. 
now I 


> 


A TRUE CHRISTIAN. 


During a war in Germany, the captain of a troop 
of cavalry was ordered out on a foraging party. 
He marched at the head of his troop to the quarter 
assigned him, a solitary. vale, uncultivated, and 
nearly covered with wood. Jn the middle of it 
stood a small cottage, the residence of a poor man, 
oneof the Moravian brethren. On perceiving the hut 
the captain + at door, when the agus. 

of made his 4 rance. ts bear 

that inward peace which the world 
ke away. : Father,” said the 

. * show me a field were [ can set my troop- 
hers will presently, if you will fol- 
low me,” replied the 6ld man. After eaving the 
‘valley about a quarter of an hours ‘march they 
found a fine field of barley. “There is the very 
thing we .want,” said the captain “Have pa- 
tience for a few minutes,” replied his guide, “and 
you shall be satisfied.” They went on about the 
distance of a quarter of a leauge farther, when 
they arrived at another field of barley. ‘The troop 
immediately dismounted,’ cut down the grain, 
bound it up, and remounted, while the guide looked 
on. When they were about to depart the officer 
said, “ Father, you have given yourself and us un- 
necessary trouble. in coming so far ; the field we 
first came to was much better than this, Very 
true, sir,” replied the old man, “but it was not 
mine.” 


nance bespoke 
cannot give nor ta 


From the Scottish Christian Herald. 
KING JAMES VI. OF SCOTLAND AND HIS 
BISHOPS. 


BY THK REV. THOMAS M'CRIE, EDINBURGH. 


The time was now come when James was to be 
delivered from all further interruptions to his de- 
signs, through the inconvenient and uncourtly firm- 
ness of the Scottish ministers. In March 1608, he 
succeeded to the throne of England, on the death 
of Elizabeth, and was received by his new subjects 
with every demonstration of loyalty and respect. 
He was not long seated on the English throne, 
when a conference was held at Hampton Court to 
hear the complaints of the Puritans, as those good 
men were called who scrupled to conform to the 
ceremonies, and suught a reformation of the Church 
of England. On this occasion, surrounded with his 
deans, bishops, and archbishops, who poured into 
his ears the incense of flattery, and louked up to 
him ag an oracle of wisdom, James, like King Solo- 
mon, to whom he was fond of being compared, ap- 
peared wfzall his glory, giving his judgment on 
every question as it occurred, and displaying be- 
fore the astonished prelates, who kneeled every 
time they addressed him, his polemical powers 
and theological Jearning. Contrasting his present 
honours with the scenes which he had just escaped 
in his native country, he began by congratulating 
himself, that, by the ble-stng of Providence, he 
was brought into the promised land, where religion 
was professed in its purity; where he sat among 
grave, learned, and reverend men; and that now 
he was not, as formerly, a-king without state and 
honour, nor in a place where ordefwas banished, 
and beardless boys would brave him to his face.”* 
After long conferences, during which the king 
gave the most extraordinary exhibition of his 
learning, drollery, and profaneness, he was com- 
plet-ly thrown off his guard, by having caught the 
sound of the word presbytery, which Dr. Reynolds, 
a representative of the Fecinah had unfortunately 


Presbytery,” James got into a towering passion, 
declaring that presbytery agreed as well with 
monarchy as God and the Devil. “Then,” said 
he, “Jack and Tom, and Will and Dick, shall 
meet, and at their pleasures censure me and m 
council, and all our proceedings. Then Will shall 
stand up and say, It inust be thus: then Dick shall 
reply, and say, Nay marry, but we will have it 
thus. And, therefore, here I must once reiterate 
my former speech, Le Roy s’avisera, (the king 
will look after it.) Stay, I pray you, for one seven 
years befire you demand that of me; and if you 
then find me pursy and fat, and my wind-pipes 
stuffed, I will perhaps hearken to you: for let that 
government be once up, I am sure I shall be kept 
in breath; then we shall all of us have work 
enough, both our hands full. But, Dr. Reynolds, 
till you find that I grow lazy, let that alone.” 
Then, putting his hand to his hat, “ My lords the 
bishops,” said his majesty, “J may thank you that 
these men plead for my supremacy: that they 
think they can’t make their party good against 
you, but by beens unto it. But if once you are 
out, and they in placg, | know what would become 
of my supremacy ; ino bishop, no king, as I said 
before.” Then rising from his chair, he concluded 
with, “If this be all they have to say, I'll make 
them conform, or I’! harry them out of this land, or 
else do worse.” 
The English lords and prelates were so filled 
with adinigation at the quickness of apprehension 
and dexic!¥y in controversy shown by the king, 
that,’as Dr. Barlow informs us, “ one of them said, 
his majesty spoke by the instinct of the Spirit of 
God; and the Lord Chancellor, as he went out, 
said to the Dean of Chester, I have often heard 
that Rex cst mixta persona cum sacerdotle, (that a 
king is partly a priest,) but [ never saw the truth 
thereof till this day.” 
In these circumstances, buoyed up with flattery 
by his English bishops, and placed beyond the 
reach of the faithful admonitions of the Scottish 
clergy, we need not wonder to find James prosecu- 
ting, with redoubled ardour, his scheme of reduc- 
ing the Church of Scotland to the model of Eng- 
land. The bishops being now set up, his next ob- 
ject was to procure something like an acknowledg- 
ment of them by the Church, to effect which it was 
necessary to destroy every vestige of freedom in 
the constitution of her Assemblies. Hearing that 
an Assembly was to be held at Aberdeen in July 
1605, a letter was sent to Straiton of Laurieston, 
the King’s Commissioner, empowering him to dis- 
solve the meeting, just because it had not been 
called by his majesty. The brethren resolved. to 
constitute before reading the communication ; and 
John Forbes, minister of Alford, was chosen Mode- 
rator. While they were reading the king’s letter, 
a messenger-at-arms arrived, and in the king’s 
name commanded them to dissolve on pain of re- 
bellion. ‘I'he Assembly agreed to dissolve, provided 
it were done in a regular way, by his majesty’s 
commissioner naming a day and place for the next 
meeting. This the commissioner refused to do; 
the wbject of the king being to prorogue the Assem- 
bly without naming another day, reserving to him- 
self the right of calling it or not at his sovereign 
pleasure. The moderator accordingly, at the re- 
quest of his brethren, appointed the Assembly to 
meet at the same place on tM last Tuesday of 
September, and dissolved the meeting. 
uch is a short account of the Assembly at Aber- 
deen, which brought so many of the faithful minis- 
ters into trouble. ‘Their conduct on this occasion 
was marked equally by respect to the royal autho- 
rity and fidelity to the great Head of the Church ; 
and it deserves the warmest approbation of every 
friend of religion and civil liberty. No sooner, 
however, was his majesty informed of their pro- 
ceedings, than he fransmitted orders to his privy 
council to proceed against the ministers as guilty 
of high treason. Fourteen of them having defend- 
ed their con:iuct, were committed to various prisons; 
and six of the principal ministers, who were obnoxi- 
ous for their fidelity, were selected for prosecution. 
Their names, which deserve to be recorded, were, 
Mr. John Forbes, the moderator; Mr. John Welsh, 
minister at Ayr; Mr. Andrew Duncan at Crail ; 
Mr. Robert Dury at Anstruther; Mr. John Sharp 
Kidmany; and Mr. Alexander Strachan at 
reigh. 

At three o’clock in the.morning, in the depth of 
winter, and through roads almost impassable, these 
six worthies were summoned to stand trial for high 
treason before the Court of Justiciary at Linlith- 
gow, where they were met by a number of their 
brethren, who had come to countenance them dur- 
ing their trial. ‘The prisoners made an eloquent 
defence. The concluding speech of Forbes, the 
moderator, is remarkably impressive. ‘ My lord,” 


-|said he, addressing the Earl of Dunbar, when he 


saw they were about to pass judgment, “I adjure 
you before the living God, that you report to his 
majesty, in our names, this history out of the book 
of Joshua.” He then rélated the account of the 
league between the Israelites and the Gibeonites, 
and the manner in-whicli God avenged the viola- 
tion of that covenant many years afterwards on 
Saul and his house.|| “Now, my lord, warn the 
king, that if such a high judgment fell upon Saul 
and his house for destroying them that deceived 
Israel, and only because of the oath of God which 
passed between them, what judgment will fall on 
his majesty, his posterity, ad the whole land, if he 
and ye violate the great oath ye have all made to 
God, to stand to His truth, and to maintain the dis- 
cipline of His Kirk according to your powers.” Then 
reading over to them the last sentence of the Na- 
tional Covenant, he added, So take this to heart, 
as ye will be answerable to God*in that dreadful 
day of judgmert, to’ which we appeal, if ye wrong- 
ously condemn us.” | 
But what avail innocence and eloquence against 
the arts of corruption and the influence of terror! 
The Earl of Dunbar had beer sent down for the ex- 


* Dr. Barlow’s Summary of Hampton Court Confe- 
rence, p. 4. 
t+ Collier, Eccl. Hist. 681. 


$ Dr. Barlow’sSummary of the Conference, p. 82, 84. 
Josh. ix.3-—-19. 2 Sam. xxi. 1,2. 


employed. ‘l'uinking that he aimed at a “ Scotch | 


press purpose of securing the condemnation of the 
ininisters ; the jury were packed, and a verdict was 
at Jast obtained, at midnight, finding, by a majority of 
three, the prisoners guilty of high treason. Un hear- 
ing the verdict, the minjsters embraced each other, 
and gave God thanks for having supported them 
during the trial. On arriving at Edinburgh, they 
were inet by their wives, who were awaiting with 
much anxiety the result of the trial. On being 
told that they had been convicted by so few votes 
of the crime of treason, “ they joyfullie,” says Row, 
“and with masculine minds, thanked the Lord Je- 
sus, who had given them that strength and courage 
to stand to their Master’s cause, saying, They are 
evil intreated, as their Master was before them, 
judged, and condemned under silence of night.” 

It was thought that they might be set at liberty 
after a little confinement; but orders came down 
from London in November 1606, to banish them 
out of his majesty’s dominions. They were accord- 
ingly brought from the Castle of Blackness to Leith. 
and the ship being ready, and many of their friends 
having attended to see them embark, “ they fell 
down upon their knees on the shore,” says our his- 
torian, *‘and prayed two several times, verie fer- 
ventlie, moving all the multitude about them to 
tears in abundance; and after they had sung the 
twenty-third psalm, joyfullie taking leave of their 
friends and acquaintances, they passed to the ship, 
and after encountering a storm, were safely tran- 
sported and landed in France.” 

Previously to this, it was thought expedient to 
remove Andrew Melville and a few of the more 
zealous brethren out of the way. They were sum- 
moned to London, on the pretext of a consulta'ion 
with the king, and they were not long there when 
they were prohibited from returning to Scotland. 
Melville, on account of a Latin epigram, which he 
wrote for his own amusement, containing some sa- 
lirical reflections on the English service was com- 
mitted to the Tower of London; and, after a con- 
finement of four years, was banished to France. 
Meanwhile the king, intent on bringing his 
favourite project to a conclusion, went a step fur- 
ther, and proposed that the bishops should be ap- 
pointed constant moderators (ad vitam aut culpam) 
in Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies. 
This new aggression on the liberties of the Church, 
the object of which was clearly seen through, met 
with fresh opposition from the Church courts, and 
gave rise to many unseemly and disgraceful scenes. 
As an illustration, we may describe the scene that 
took place at Perth, at the opening of the Synod 
there, where Mr. William Row of Strathmiglow, a 
bold and zealous champion of Presbytery, presided 
as moderator. The king had sent Lord Scoon, a 
man of violent temper and intemperate habits, to 
force them to sccept aconstant moderator. Scoon 
sent notice to Mr. Row that if, in his preaching, 
he uttered aught against constant moderators, he 
should cause ten or twelve of his guards to dis- 
charge their pieces in his face; and when he at- 
tended the sermon he stood up in a menacing pos- 
ture to outbrave the preacher. But Mr. Row, no 
way dismayed, knowing what vices Scoon was 
most addicted to, and particularly that he wasa 
notorious glutton, drew his picture so much to the 
life in the beginning of his discourse, that Scoon, } 
seeing all eyes directed towards him, was glad to 
sit down, and cover his face. After which Mr. Row 
proceeded to prove that no constant moderator ought 
to be suffered in the Church; but being aware that 
Scoon understood neither Latin nor Greek, he wise- 
ly avoided naming the constant moderator in Eng- 
lish, giving him the learned name of proestos ad 
viiam. Sermon being ended, Scoon said to some 
of his attendants, “ You see how | charmed the 
preacher from meddling with the constant modera- 
tor; but I wonder what man it was he spoke so 
much against by the name of proestos ad vitam.” 
On being told that it was Greek and Latin for con- 
stant moderator, he was so exasperated that when 
Row proceeded to constitute the Synod, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, he burst out into the most horrid 
imPrecations, and overturned the table at which the 
moderator stood. He then attempted to snatch the 
Synod roll of the moderator’s hand, but Row, 
who was a man of great bodily strength, kept off 
Scoon with the one hand, and holding the roll in 
the other, called out the names of the members, 
who chose a moderator for themselves.* ‘The Com- 
missjoner, finding this of no avail, excluded them 
from the church and locked the doors upon them, 
so. that they were obliged to hold the Assembly in 
the church-yard, amidst the tears of the people, who 
deeply sympathized with their ministers under the 
disgrace thus put on a Court of Christ. 

It is needless to dwell on the other steps by 
which James succeeded in accomplishing his ob- 
ject. Suffice it to observe at present, that, at 
length, in an Assembly held at Glasgow in 1610, 
ty dint of bribery and intimidation, he obtained the 
consent of the Church to receive the bishops as 
moderators of Diocesan Synods, and to confer on 
them the power of excommunicating and absolving 
offenders, of ordaining and deposing ministers, and 
visiting all the churches within their respective 
dioceses. 

It would be absurd to consider this convention a 
free and lawful General Assembly. Royal mis- 
sives were sent to the Presbyteries nominating the 
individuals whom they should choose as their reé- 
presentatives, and whom the bishops had previous- 
ly selected as most likely to favour their designs ; 
and the Earl of Dunbar, the king’s Commissioner, 
was furnished with instructions to spare no ex- 
pense, and scruple at no means for securing that 
every thing should be done according to the = 
pleasure. ‘I'he bribery practised at this Assembly 
was shamefully notorious. Golden coins called 
angels, were so plentifully distributed among the 
ministers, that it was ne . by way of derision, 
the angelical Assembly. Sir James -Balfour tells 
us that the Earl expended “ forty thousand merks 
to facilitate the matter and obtain their suffrages.” 
This was a trifle, however, whe» compared with 
the other expenses which it cost the king to estab- 
lish prelacy. Mr. Row may have somewhat ex- 
aggerated the sum, but he states in his MS. history, 
that “in buying the benefices of the bishops out of 
the hands of the noblemen who had them, in buy- 
ing votes at Assemblies, in defraying all their other 
charges, such as coming to and living at court pre- 
lat-like,-&c., the king did employ, (by the confes- 
sion of such as were best acquainted with, and were 
actors, in these businesses,) above the sum of three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling money ; a hudge 
thing indeed,” he adds, “but sin lying heavie on 
the throne, crying aloud for wrath on him and his 
posterities, is infinitely sadder than three hundred 
thousand pounds sterlin.” 

The pretext under which this disgraceful bribery 
was practised, was that of defraying the expenses 
of the poor ministers who had come from a dis- 
tance. “ But,” says Row, “ the contrare was well 
knowne; for both some neare Glasgow, who voted 
the king’s way got the wages of Balaam, and some 
gracious ministers in the north, who voted nega- 
tive, got no gold at all.” hose who were mean 
enough to actept those bribes, (and some of them 
were eo low as fifty merks, about two pound, six~ 
teen shillings, and sixpence, sterling, while ano- 
ther, who was too late, got only nine pound, eigh- 
teen shillings, Scots, just sixteen shillings and s:x- 
pence, sterling,) returned home in disgrace, self- 
condemned and taunted by their brethren for hav- 
ing sold the liberties of the Church, which they 
had taken them solemnly pledged to defend before 
their departure. Altogether, it must be owned, 


‘this Assembly is a blot on the escutcheon of the 


Church of Scotland. It is true, it was neither legal 
in its Gonstitution nor free in its deliberations, and 
on this account it was, with other Assemblies’ held 
at this period declared null and void by the famous 
Assembly of Glasgow, in 1638; it is true, that 
many of the faithful ministers protested against it 
at the time. But still, it is lamentable to thimk 
so many ministers could be collected out of the 
parishes of Scotland, weak enough to yield to the 
threats, or base enough to take the bribes, of a des- 


‘their successors to assume. 


> 
| 
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potic and domineering government, bent on over- 
turning the liberties of the Church. It was well 
fur the bishops that the bolder spirits who had op- 
posed their encroachments were out of the way, 
that the flewer of the ministry had been banished 
out of Sevtland. For, gs Archbishop Gladstanes 
acknowlevged, in a letter to the king announcing 
their success at Glasgow, “had Andrew Melville 
been in the country, they had never been able to 
get that tarn accomplished.” 

Blinded and misled as this miserable convention 
was, they had no idea of sanctioning the doctrine 
of the divine right of Episcopacy; they conceived 
that the form of Presbyteries would be still kept 
up, with the bishops as moderators. No sooner, 
however, had the bishops gained their object at 
Glasgow, than three of them set off to London, and 
having received Episcopal ordination from the Eng- 
lish prelates, they returned to consecrate the rest, 
without consulting Presbytery, Synod, or Assem- 
bly. It thus appeared that they considered them- 
selves quite independent of the Church of Scotland, 
and concvived they had a right to govern their 
brethren, in virtue of the powers communicated to 
them by the bishops of another Church with which 
she had no connection. In short, they now alleged 
that they had received new light on the subject of 
Church enone and had discovered Episco- 
picy to be more agreeable to Scripture and anti- 


uity than Presbytery. With such sentiments they 


soon began to exercise the juriediction with which 
they gzporsed themselves invested. 

At the meeting of the Synod of Fif», Gladstanes, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, took the chair. It had 
becn previously arranged by the ministers that, 
after protesting against this usurpation, they should 
march out in due order, leaving the bishop alone in 

session of the chair. Mr. John Malcolm, min- 
ister of Perth, as being the oldest member, was se- 
lected as the fittest person to take the lead in this 
proceeding. Before entering on business, Malcolm 
rose np, and begged to ask by what authority, and 
on what grounds, the order of our Kirk, establish- 

In so many famous General Assemblies, and 
ratified by the king’s acts, was altered, which, said 
he, “‘ we cannot see but with grief of heart, seeing 
we acknowledge it to be the only true form of 
government of Christ’s Kirk.” “I am astonished,” 
said the bishop in a high passion, “to hear such an 
aged man utter such foolish talk. Can you be ig- 
norant, Sir, of what was done by the General As- 
sembly in Glasgow ?”’ Other members, however, 
coming forward in his support, Gladstanes became 
calmer. “It’s a strange thing, brethren,” he said, 
“that ye are so troubled about such an indifferent 
matter. What matter who be moderator, provided 
nothing be done but to all your contentment.” 
“ Ye pretend the Word,” said they, “ but ye let us 
see no warrand; we know nothing ye seek but gain 
and preferment in this course.” Upon this the 
bishop, starting up, exclaimed with vehemence, 
“God never let me see God’s face, nor be a par- 
taker of his kingdom, if I should take this office 
upon me, and were not persuaded | had the war- 
rand of the Word!" The rest of the members look- 
ed to Malcolm, expecting him to walk out, as had 
been concerted ; but as Row observes, he was “a 
man who had not a brow for that bargain,” and he 
was prevailed upon to remain by his colleague, Mr. 
William Cooper, who stood up and said, “ Brethren, 
I beseech you remember that these things are not 
so essential points, as to rent the bowels of the Kirk 
for them. Are these things such as to cast your 
ministry in hazard for them? What joy can ye 
have for your suffering, when ye suffer for g mat- 
ter so indifferent as, Who shall be moderator? 
Who shall have the imposition of hands? Where- 
fure serves it, to fill the people’s ears with conten- 
tious doctrine concerning the government of the 
Kirk? Were it not much better to preach sincere- 
ly, and wait on and see what the Lord will work 
in these matters ?” The bishop, we may easily con- 
ceive, highly applauded this speech; he declared 
that no honest man would be of another opinion; 
and such was the influence it had, coming as it did 
from one who was highly respected among his 
brethren for his piety and prudence, that they car- 
ried their opposition no further. 

_ This is the first time in the history of the Scot- 
tish Church that we have met with any thing re- 
sembling the sentiments now generally known by 
the term datitudinarian ; and it is strongly suspi- 
cious that, on this occasion, these loose principles 
should have been employed with success to cajole 
good men into a surrender of their privileges, and 
into the adoption of a scheme which, in their judg- 
ment and their conscience, they condemned. The 
same strain of reasoning which Cooper employed, 
with sincerity perhaps, on the present occasion, has 
too often since furnished a pretext for introducing 
the most extensive changes into a religious profes- 
sion, and overthrowing the liberties of the Chris- 
tian Church. If Episcopacy were indeed a matter 
of such. indifference, why plead for it “the warrand 
of the Word,” and why involve a whole Church in 
disorder by attempting to intrude it on a reluctant 
people, who were perfectly well pleased with the 
government which they enjoyed? But, in fact, 
nothing can be properly called a matter of indiffe- 
rence that affects the honour of the great King and 
Head of the Church: and we can conceive nothing 
more impertinent or disgusting than the cant of 
liberality when assumed by men who, in the act of 
robbing the Church of her dearest privileges, pre- 
tend to whine over the contentions which are th 
fruits of their own selfish policy. | 

It has been observed that “ James’ bishops,” as 
they are called, “ were prudent and humble men, 
and gave great respect to all honest and deserving 
ministers as their brethren,” very different from 
those who succeeded them about twenty years 
‘afterwards, and whose ambition, in aiming at civil 
offices, induced the nobility to join with those who 
sought to re-establish Presbytery.* This remark 
is so far true, and the reasons are very obvious. 
James’ bishops were all originally Presbyterian 
ministers, who were well acquainted with their 
brethren, and had not learned those haughty and 
imperious airs which Archbishop Laud taught 
King James, too, in 
the selection of his bishops, took care in general to 
fix upon those who, in addition to their servility, 
possessed the talents and temper best fitted for con- 
ciliating their brethren. Hence we find amon 


loway, who, though Spotswood accuses him of 
fondness for popularity, and Calderwood charges 
him with various delinquencies, seems, on the 
whole, to have been a good, peaceable, and amia- 
ble man—a sort of Leighton among the carly 
bishops. A very. different character was -Arch- 
bishop Gladstanes, of St. Andrews, who had for- 
merly been minister of Arbirlot. Vain-glorious, 
ubsequious, and time-serving, this prelate was a 
tool exactly to the taste of James,. before whom 
he crouched with all the servility of an Eastern 
slave. ‘ Most gracious sovereign,” he thus ad- 
dressed him, “ may it please your most excellent 
majesty, as of all vices ingratitude is most detesta- 
ble, I findand myself, not only as first of that dead 
estait quhilk your majestie had re-created, but also 
‘in my private condition so overwhelmed with your 
majesty’s princely and magnifick benignitie, could 
not bot repaire to your majesty’s most gracious face, 
that so unworthy a creature micht both see, blesse, 
and thank my earthly creator. As no estaitt may 
say that they are your majesty’s creatures as we 


pery, when your majesty shal] frown, as we; for 
at your majesty’snod, we must either stand or fall.” 
Gladstanes did not long enjoy his elevation, having 
died in may 1615. According to the testimony of 
his cotemporarics, he was a notorious glutton, and 
brought on himself such a miserable death, that his 
‘body required to be buried immediately- after; “ yet 
the solemnity of the funeral was made in the month 
of June following; and the day of his funeral be- 
ing windy and stormy, blew away the pall, and 
marred all the honours that were carried about the 
empty coffin. Row has recorded a prayer which 
he is said to have used after supper, too coarse and 
profane to be mentioned here. - And he adds an 


* Livingston’s Characteristics, art. W. Row. Row 
MS. Hist.p.180. 


* Guthry’s Memoris. Scott's MSS. in Adv. Lib, 


them such men as William Coopey, bishop of Gal-_ 


may say, so there is none whose standing iso slip- 


epitaph composed on him at the time, beginning 
us:— 
“ Here lyes bencath thir laid-stanes 
The careass of George Gladstanes, 
Wherever be his other hall, 
Lo, bere ye have his epitaph.”"+ 


Gladstanes was succeeded in the primacy by 
John Spotswood, a shrewd and crafty politician, 
and the author of a History of the Church of Scot- 
land, which, as has been well observed, might more 
properly be called * Caluinnics against the Church 
of Scotland.” ‘The man who, as appears from his 
private correspondence, was engayed in all the 
shufiling and jesuitical plots of the government four 
overturning Presbytery, which he had sworn to 
support, could hardly be expected to give a fair ac- 
count of transactions in which his own credit was 
so deeply implicated, and for his share in which he 
was afterwards excommunicated by the Church 
which he had betrayed. His falsehoods and mis- 
representations have been so satisfuctorily exposed, 
that to appeal to him now as an authority, on any 
disputed point of history, is set down at once asa 
mark of blindfold prejudice. 

I: could hardly be expected that men who had 
been thus intruded into the government of the 
Church under the wing of royal prerogative, and 
cuntrary to the will of the nation, would find it 
easy to gain either respect to their persons, or sub- 
mi-sion to their authority. In fact, the people des- 
pised them, and the ministers continued to preach 
against their intrusion, and to administer ordinances 
as if no such persons as bishops existed in the coun- 
try. ‘The king found it necessary, therefore, in the 
absence of all respect for their Episcopal powers, to 
arm them with civil authority. Fur this purpose he 
erected the Court of High Commission, a sort of 
English Inquisition, composed of prelates, noble- 
men, knights, and ministers, and possessing the 
combined powers of a civil and ecclesiastical tribu- 
nal. This non-descript court, whose proceedings 
were regulated by no fixed laws, was empowered 
to receive appeals from any Church court, to sum- 
mon before them all preachers charged with speech- 
es contrary to the established order of the Church, 
and on finding them guilty, to depose and excom- 
municate, or to fine and imprison them. Thus in- 
vested with powers which enabled them to set at 
defiance both the Church courts and the civil 


jurisdiction, the bishops proceeded to depose, fine, 


and confine at their pleasure all who were obnoxi- 
ous to them, 


t Wodrow’s Biographical Collections, (Maitland.— 
Ev.,) vol. i, part i. 


EXTRACT. 


I saw a pale mourner stand bending over the 
tomb, and his tears fell often. As he raised his 
humid eyes to heaven, he cried, * My brother! oh 
my brother !” 

A sage passed that way and said, 

“ For whom dost thou mourn ?” 

“ One,” replied he, “ whom I did not sufficient] 
— while living; but whose inestimable worth 
eel,” 
ae What wouldst thou do if he were restored to 

ee 
The mourner replied that he would never offend 
him by an unkind word, but would take every oc- 
casion to show his friendship, if he could but come 
to his fond embrace. 

* Then waste not thy time in useless grief,” said - 
the sage; “ but if thou hast friends, go and cherish 

the living, remembering that they will one day be 

dead also.” 3 


From Dibble’s History of the Sandwich Islands. 
HEATHEN INSENSIBILITY. 


To the heathen the book of nature is a sealed 
book. Where the word of God is not, the works 
of God fail either to excite admiration or impart 
instruction. ‘The Sandwich Islands present some 
of the sublimest scenery on earth, but to an igno- 
rant native—to the great mass of the people in en- 
tire heathenism, it has no Meaning. As one crest- 
ed billow after another of the heaving ocean rolls 
in and dashes upon the unyielding rocks of an iron- 
bound coast, which seems to say, “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come and no farther,” the low-minded hea- 
then is merely thinking of the shell-fish on the 
shore. As he looks up to the everlasting moun- 
tains, girt with clouds and capped with snow, he 
betrays no emotion. As he climbs a towering cliff, 
looks down a yawning precipice, or abroad upon a 
forest of deep ravines, immense rocks and spiral 
mountsins thrown together in the utmost wildness 
and confusion by the might of God’s volcanoes, he 
is only thinking of some roots in the wilderness 
that may be good for fuod. 

] remember standing in a deep-shaded ravine, 
and gazing with intense rapture at a beautiful wa- 
terfall. ‘The stream, as it came over the precipice, 
seemed to be of considerable size, but the height of 
the fall was so great, that none of it reached the bot- 
tom. As it rushes over, it is a stream, in the fall it 
becomes foam—then mist, and soon becomes so 
light as to ascend again to the side of the moun- 
tain, adorned and enriched by the colours of the 
rainbow. But my attendants would have aS 
infinitely more, a calabash of poi, or a raw_ fish. 
Instead of reaping delight from the beauties and 
sublimities of nature, the heathen choose low, 
wild, and grovelling sports, too low and vile to be 
mentioned ; or place the perfection of happiness in 
gluttony and lounging. 

_ Neither is it to the beauties and sublimities of 
nature alone, that the entirely uneducated heathen 
show an unmeaning -gaze, and cold insensibility. 
Scenes of majestic awe and terror make but Jittle 
impression upon their minds. 1 remember ascene 
of terrific grandeur; it is as fresh and distinct as 
though it occurred but yesterday. 1 was then at 
Llilo, the nearest station to the volcano of Kilauea. 
In the after part of the day we experienced severa| 
earthquakes, and about six o’clock we felt a shock 
so severe, as induced us to leave our house for the 
night: The trembling, heaving, rocking, and un- 
dulating movements of the convulsed earth, pro- 
duced sensations that are altogether indescribable. 
The foundations underneath us seemed to be un- 
certain and treacherous. But to add immeasura- 
bly to the awe and grandeur, the whole heavens, 
in the direction of the volcano, were intensely 
lighted. It seemed like billow upon billow of flam- 
ing fire rolling through the whole arch of heaven. 
Though, at the distance of forty miles, the light 
was sufficient to convert night intoday. The hea- 
vehs on fire above us, and the earth treacherous be- 
neath our feet, was a scene too awful and majestic 
to be enjoyed. ‘The eruption continued during the 
night and the following day. ‘The third day, when 
all scemed to be quiet and still, we resolved to 
visit the volcano, and see the effects of such im-- 
mense and terrific action. Our company consisted 
of Mr. Green, myself, and our wives. When we 
arrived within several miles of the volcano, we 
found the earth broken into deep chasms; and 
when we came within a half mile perhaps of the 
crater, we found that the earth, for that distance 
around, had sunk about eighteen inches, and from 
there to the crater’s edge, the ground was so rent 
into chasms, as to be almost impassable. As we 
came upon the immediate edge of the crater, 
which is nearly seven miles in circumference, and 
looked down the giddy depth of eight hundred or 
a thousand feet, we judged that this tremendous 
depth and immense area had been filled with boil- 
ing lava; -that in the rollings and tossings of the 
mighty convulsion; the lava-had been “thrown out 
in huge waves on every side, until, by some shock, 
a chasm was rent in one side of the crater, through 
which it appeared the immense mass had disgorged 
itself into the ocean. The sng fathomless 
abyss was now empty, presenting only a raging 
lake of fire at the very ite We erected a 
little hut, or rather a screen from the wind, on the 
edge of the-crater, and spent most of the night in 


we stood, when describing the prison of hell, and ~ 
taken their representation from what we actually 
saw, they would not have materially altered a 
single feature of their description. There was an 
abyss almost fathomlessa, enclosed by dark, ragged, 
and everlasting rocks—a lake of fire below, roll- 
ing, and tossing, and dashing against its black and 

gloomy ledges, and the suffocating smoke of fire 
and brim:tone ascending up unceasingly in~ im- 
inense volumes. No pious visitor has gazed at the 
scene without recognizing fully the Bible picture 
of the pit of hell. My eyes were fixed upon the 
exhibition before me, and | stood mute and tremb- 
ling under a sense never before so fully realized 

of the power, the majesty, and terror of Almighty 
God—the resources of his wrath, and the untold 

horrors of the finally impenitent. 

But how, think you, were our native attendants 

affected by sucha scene? Utterly regardless and 

unimpressed, they were only careful about their 

supper, chatted about their fish, and then stretched 

themselves upon theie mats to sleep for the night.” 
I repeat the remark: The book of nature to the 

heathen is a sealed book. They are equally in- 

sensible to the beauties, the sublimities, and awful 

terror of God’s works. During a certain erup- 

tion, as stated by Mr. Ellis, one of the rents or 

chasms made by it emitting sulphurous smoke and 

flame, ran directly through the ftoorless and thatch- 
ed hut of a native living at Kaimu. ll the no- 

tice he took of it was merely to remove bis sleep- 
ing mata little distant from the chasm, and com- 

himself again to his slumbers. A_ stupid 

insensibility to every elevated idea, and every ele- 

vated emvtion is a trait of heathenism. If you 

wish to awaken their attention, present a cala- 

bash of poi, a raw fish, or call them to some low, 

grovelling, and sensual sports, Oh, how lost were 

they to all that elevates the immortal soul! In 

vain did God lavish upon the Sandwich Islands 

every beauty, every sublime prospect, and every 

exhibition of awful grandeur; in vain—utterly in 

vain, till the book of revelation was brought in as 

a key to the book of nature. 


TOO LATE. 
[From Tholuck’s Sermons.] 


‘It is toolate!” Oh word of terror which has 
already fallen like the thunder of God upon many 
a heartof man! See that father as he hastens 
from the burning house, and thinks that he has ta- 
ken all his children with him ; he counts, one dear 
head is missing; he hastens back— It is too late !’ 
is the hollow sound that strikes his ear; the stone 
wall tumbles under the roaring torrent of flame, 
he swoons and sinks to the ground.—Who is that 
hastening through the darkness of night on the 
winged courser? It is the son, who has been wan- 
dering in the ways of sin, and now at last longs to 
hear from the lips of his dying father the word, 
‘I have forgiven you.’ Soon he is at his journey’s 
end, in the twinkling of an eye he is at the door— 
‘ It is too late,’ shrieks forth the mother’s voice, * that 
mouth is closed forever !’ and he sinks fainting into 
her arms.—See that victim for the scaffold; and 
the executioner whetting the steel of death. The 
multitude stand shivering and dumb. Who is just 
heaving in — on ar distant hill, beckon- 
ing with signs of joy? It is the king’s express ; 
he brings a pardon! Nearer and mnt comes 
his step; pardon! resounds through the crowd— 
softly at first, and then louder and yetlouder. ‘It 
is too late!’ the guilty head has already fallen! 
Yea, since the earth has stood, the heart of many 
a man has been fearfully pierced through by ‘the 
cutting words, ‘ It is too late.” But oh, who will 
describe to me the lamentations which will arise 
when, at the boundary line which parts time from 
eternity, the voice of the righteous . é' will 
cry, ‘It is too late!’ Long have the’ widé'gates of 
heaven stood open, and its messengers have. cried 
at one time and another, ‘ To-day, to-day, if ye 
will hear his voice!” Man, man, how then will it 
be with you, when once these gates, with appalling 
sound, shall be shut for eternity! “ Agonize that 
you may enter in at the narrow gate; for many, I 
say unto you, shall strive to enter in, and shall not | 
be able. When once the master of the house hath 
arisen, and shut the door, then shall ye begin to 
stand without, and to knock at the door, and tosay, 
‘Lord, Lord, open unto us,’ and he will answer, 
and say unto you, ‘I know you not, whence ye 
are.’ ” 


From the Protestant and Herald. 
SUCCESS OF THE MINISTRY. 


One important object to be accomplished by the 
gospel ministry, is the edification of the Church, 
the body of Christ. “Feed my lambs, feed my 
sheep,” was the direction of our Saviour to Peter. 
Another object, however, surely not Jess important, 
is to convert sinners to God. “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature— 
and lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of 
the world.” ‘The promise is, that we shall not bé 
left alone in the work—* Lo, lam with you.” And 
consequently we shall not labour in vain. My 
word shall not return unto me void.” The Gos- 
pel is the power of God to the salvation of men. 
There may be times and circumstances in which 
ministerial success, especially as regards the con- 
version of sinners, may be very limited, and may 
appear more so than it really is. As a general 
truth, however, Christ’s ministers have a right to 
expect success in this part of their labours; and 
that success will generally be proportioned—lIst. 
To their qualifications for the work ; and 2nd. To 
their diligence in it. In their qualifications may 
be properly included their natural] talents, their ac- 
quired knowledge, and thelr personal piety. Those 
natural talents which qualify a minister to become 
a powerful speaker—clear and forcible in the exhi- 
bition of truth, and persuasive in its application, 
are not to be despised, but assiduously cultivated 
and improved, as the gift of God, for the use of 
which he will require an account. But they are 
perfectly powerless, unless the mind is’ with 
a clear and thorough acquaintance with divine 
truth, ‘The maxim—* knowledge is power,” is 
not more true in relation to any other o¢cupation, 
than to that of the ministry. “The priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge, and’they should seek the 
law at his mouth; for he is the messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts.” He who would reach the con- 
sciences, and alarm the fears of ungodly men, should 
like Paul, be able to “reason of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and a judgment to come:” or, like Appol- 
los, * mighty in the Scriptures.” Yet no natural 
talents, however superior, even though aided b 
the acquisition of eminent léarging and thorou h 
theological training, can insure success in the, 
work of the ministry. The minister of Christ 
should be a man “full of the Holy Ghost,”—one 
who bas “ a.mind to the work ;” w strong and 
unwavering confidence in God wil] draw down his 
blessing upon his labour, and humbly claim the 
promise * Lo, | am with you.” | 
Then let him be “ instant in season, out of sea- 
son—reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffer- 
ing and doctrine.” Let him be diligentin the — 
improvement of his mind with special reference 
to his awfully responsible work, and in extending 
his knowledge of revealed truth, and increasing 
the fervour of his piety. Let him, like his divine 
Redeemer, “go about doing good”—seeking op- . 
portunities of promoting the Saviour’s cause. Let 
him, like ‘Paul, go “from house to house,” testifyi 

to all, “ repentance toward God, and faith towar 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In a word let him constantly labour for, and ex- 
pect success. Let him preach in faith, as well as 
pray in faith. Such a man, unless we have mis- 
taken the promises of God, will rarely labour long 
without cheering evidence that God is with him. 
May not the want of-success in the gospel minis- 
try be attributed mainly to the want, to a consider- 
able degree, of some or all of the qualifications 
named, and to the negligent and unfaithful man- 
ner in which the work is Let us 


gazing at its majestic and impressive scene. If the 
writers of the New Testament had stood were 


“ watch ‘for souls, as. they that must give ac- 
count.” 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1839. 


Txaus— Three Dollars if paid within six months, or 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


Semi-Cenrenary Anniversany.—We are hap- 
py to find that thia celebration is awakening atten- 
tion. Two articles relating to it, from clergymen 
in distant parts of the Charch, may be found in our 
present number. We request for them a careful 
perusal. If the Church will be faithful to herself, 
this anniversary will constitute a memorable era in 
her history. Let each congregation with its re- 
spective officers, regard the duty arising from this 
appointment as particularly incumbent on them, 
and the most gratifying success may be anticipa- 
ted. As the suggestion for such a celebration, is 
a novelty in the Presbyterian Church, some may 
fear that it will not be popular; but why should it 
not? It is accordant with the spirit of the Bible, 
it is suitable to the state of the Church, it is pecu- 
liarly called for in the providence of God, and it 
ought therefore to be regarded with favour. If there 
be not zeal enough in the Presbyterian Church to 
impart success to this project, we are grievously 
mistaken. 


Anotuer Correction.—Although we donot con- 
sider it expedient to enter into the controversies 
which may arise in individual congregations, in 
consequence of the recent separation of the two 
great parties, yet we are ready to correct errors in 
fact; which may appear through other sources. A 
respected correspondent assures us, that a publica- 
tion in the New-school prints, embracing resolu- 
tions by the Presbyterian church in Greensburg, 
Pa., is calculated to convey an erroneous impres- 
sion. He says, “ It should be the resolutions of 
a part of the church ; the orthodox portion having 
lately held a meeting, declaring their adherence to 
the Old-school, in language sufficiently decisive. 
We are in connexion with the Presbytery of Red- 
stone, having two out of three of the elders now 
with us, and a large portion of the communicants, 
pewholders, and original builders of the church.” 
Such cases must be expected to arise in the set- 
tling of a great controversy ; and we think it would 
subserve the great cause, if the orthodox, when in 
a majority, should act with forbearance and jus- 
tice ; and when in a minority, bear with patience, 
and retire quietly. 


ALUMNI oF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF 
Painceron.—A meeting of the Alumai of the 
Theological Seminary of Princeton will be held in 
the Chapel of the Seminary, on Tuesday the 24th 
inst. at 11 o’clock, for the purpose of adopting a 
constitution of an Alumni Society, and electing 
officers for the ensuing year. The Alumni sermon 
will be preached in the evening at7 o’clock, in the 
- Chapel. ll ministers of the Gospel who have 
been at any time students of the Seminary are 
earnestly invited to attend. 


Davip 
Murray, § 


Taos. L. JANEWay, 


We need scarcely direct attention to the fore- 
going notice. The object is one which must com- 
mend itself to the Alumni of the Seminary. We 
anticipate much good from the new association.. It 
will bring together many congenial spirits, who 
will thug have an opportunity of interchanging 
views, particularly in relation to the great work in 
which they are engaged. It will also be like the 
convention of a large family under the paternal 
roof, after having been Jong separated, reviving old 
and happy associations, and strengthening the bonds 
of brotherhood. Its advantages’ to the Seminary 
must also be great, as each meeting will create a 
new interest in the beloved institution in which the 
members have received those instructions, which 
have so important an influence on the usefulness of 
their ministry. Let all the Alumni therefore, as 
far as practicable, attend. A brother in Louisi- 
ana, in a note to us, regrets that he and others in 
the south-west will be cut off from the benefits of 
the meeting, unless the time should be changed to 
the week before the meeting of the Assembly. He 
says: “It is seldom that a southern minister is 
- found so far north as Princeton as late as the mid- 
dle of September. I have no doubt that every 
graduate of the Seminary in the south-west will be 
deeply interested in the organization, and we should 
regret if we are entirely prevented from being par- 

‘takera of the fruits. The suggestion perhaps 
may be noticed by the meeting. 


Aurumn.—The exhibition of fall scenery is emi- 
nently adapted to awaken reflexion. ‘The face of 
nature is undergoing a sad and melancholy change. 
It smile’ no longer in joyousness upon the beholder, 
but clothed in its sombre vestments, reminds him 
of the process of decay. But a few months since, 
the earth, influenced by the genial sun and refresh- 
ing showers, brought forth its bud and blossom. 
The new vegetation in its fresh livery, caught the 
glances of the sun, arid waved in the balmy breeze ; 
myriads of insects in the exuberance of life sported 
over the fields, and gaily plumaged birds made the 
woodland and orchard vocal with their music. We 
recal our pleasurable sensations, as we strolled 
through the tall grass of the meadow, or were 
lulled into musing by the hum of animated nature. 
But the sammer skieg have,passed away, and the 
winds begin to breathe roughly. The glittering 
insects have disappeared, the birds have sought a 
softer clime,-and the foliage is divested of its 
beauty. The season for the “ falling of the leaf” 
has come, and soon the dense forest will be no 

' Jonger a covert, but bare its depths to the sunshine 
. Fear is it from us to deny to Autumal scenery its 
peculiar beauties; the rich fruits and the changing 
foliage will arrest the eye; yet still, to a contem- 
plative mind, the geneyal view awakens saddening 
thoughts.- Many objects-~which lately charmed 
are now sought for in vain, and wherever the eye 
: wanders, it is reminded of the decay of nature. 
- The symbol of death is exhibited in the withered 
herbage, and the impression thus produced is deep- 
* ened by the silence which has succeeded the hum 
and music of thousands of animated thiggs.. Who 
- can contemplate the scene without being reminded 
‘that “* we all do fade as a leaf!’ In the springtide 

of life, we see health and glee brightening the face 

—they are fresh flowers of vigorous plants—but 

the Autumn approaches, and the hue of health and 
"the gaiety of the countenance disappear—both the 
blossom and the leaf fade. Autumn is the pre- 
cursor of winter. This brings a more gloomy 
change. The piercing winds and diifting show, 
drive you from the fields where you had 80 often 
gazed with délight on surrounding beauties. So 
with man, the fading away of. youth is the harbin- 
ger of those days in which he is disposed to say he 
‘‘ has no pleasure in them.”’. The diminished sense 
of enjoyment, the enfeebled health, the tottering 
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gait, are the wintry wiods, which will soon pros- 
trate the frame once glorying in its strength. ‘There 
are reflexions which may tend to mitigate this ap- 
plication of the scene. © It is true, spring and sum- 
mer depart, and are succeded by the fall of the leaf 
and wintry storms. But the death is only partial. 
It is nature recruiting its strength, and.'n the lapse 
of a few months, the balmy breeze, the vivifying 
sun, the gentle rains will return, and natore will 
put off her sad habiliments, and will again rejoice 
in the re-creation of all her furmer beauties. ‘hus 
may it be with man; his present life passes away 
like a vain show; he fulfils his allotted period and 
then lies down in the slumber of the grave. Asa 
Christian he does not die, but sleeps; this world 
shall know him no more for ever; but his spirit 
enjoys an endless life, it is transported to a more 
genial clime where there are no vicissitudes ; where 
life is always in its springtide; and the body, al- 
though mouldered in the grave, shall hear the voice 
of the trump of God, and that which was sown a 
natural body shall be raised a spiritual body, and 
the hope in which it was deposited in the grave, 
shall be changed into fruition. Let then the face 
of nature decay, there is a heaven of unchangeable 
beauty; let the beautiful objects around us perish, 
there is an inheritance which fadeth not away ; let 
man die—Jesus is the resurrection and the life, and 
he that believeth in him shall be satisfied when he 
awakes in his likeness. 

Tue Improvivent sheep were 
scattered over the wilderness, and were in danger 
not only of famishing, but of being devoured by 
the prowling wolves. ‘The master of the flock 
commissioned an under shepherd to go forth and 
gather them into the fold. With alacrity he obeyed 
the command, and laboured and toiled in the 
search. As ever and anon he found one of the 
stragglers he joyfully bore it back to the fold. 
Success crowned his efforts; many were thus 
rescued by his instrumentality. One thing, how- 
ever, he had overlooked. In his anxiety to find 
those wandering in the wilderness, he had forgot- 
ten to provide pasturage for those already in the 
fold; and when he came to examine the state of 
the flock, he discovered to his chagrin, that many 
were weak, sickly, and famishing. The fold was 
destitute of the “* green pastures and still waters” 
without which, the sheep so lately rescued from 
one danger, were exposed to another. It was only 
when he heard the master say, ** Feed my sheep,”’ 
that he felt the necessity of dividing his attention 
between those within the fold and those without. 

Application.—There is reason to fear that many 
ministers of Christ regard the conversion of sinners 
as their sole concern. Once within the pale of the 
Church they are lamentably neglected, and hence 
so few who name the name of Christ, are able to 
give a reason of the hope that is within them. 


Proressor Stuart.—This gentleman, known as 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
has recently published an Essay on Sin, in which 
he cellects all the thread bare arguments of the 
Pelagians, to prove that all men are born without 
any innate vicious propensities. Original sin in 
his estimation is a figment. He has come out un- 
equivocally on the New Haven scheme, and like 
all his compeers, having departed from the Scrip- 
tural doctrine, he involves himself in numerous in- 
consistencies and self-contradictions, in maintain- 
the false one. It is much to be regretted that such 
instructions should emanate from such an institu- 
tion as Andover. New England, however, has 
many sons who have both the ability and will to 
withstand their influence. Dr. Dana has address- 
ed several letters, in pamphlet form, to Professor 
Stuart, in which he courteously, but very ably re- 
views and utterly annihilates his essay. ‘The let- 
ters are written in a clear style, with closely com- 
pacted argument, and furnish more work than the 
antagonists of original sin can manage in half a 
dozen essays. When controversy arises, may there 
always be a Tyler for a Taylor, a Dana fora Stuart. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Scripture mode of Baptism; or a series of 
Discourses clearly establishing the Divine au- 
thority of Affusion and Sprinkling. By the Rev. 
Isaac Todd. New York: Robert Carter, 1839, 
12mo. pp. 67. 

The author of these discourses has given a 
very plain and satisfactory argument on the mode 
of baptism, within a reasonable compass. 
suited to the comprehension of the generality of 
poeple, and might be circulated among our con- 
gregations with good effect. 


History and General views of the Sandwich Islands’ 
Mission. By Rev. Sheldun Dibble, a Missiona- 
ry at those Islands for seven years. New York, 
‘Taylor & Dodd, 1839, 12mo. pp. 268. ; 


Mr. Dibble was induced to return from the 
Sandwich Islands by heavy domestic afflictions, 
and the failure of his own health, and that he 
might occupy his time usefully, he lectured in va- 
rious places, on the topics treated in this volume, 
which embody many facts respecting the early 
history and present condition of the missions. 
Although there may not be much that is new in 
the volume, it atill presents many things in an as- 
pect which cannot fail to interest, and to awaken 
a more earnest zeal in behalf of the benighted 
heathen. An extract, serving as a specimen of 
the style and matter, may be found on our first 
page. 
A Key lo the Shorler Catechism, gc. fc. New 

York, Robert Carter. 

This is an excellent analysis of the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism, and is, we believed much used. 
The present is the fourth American edition. It is 
much larger than the Explanatory Catechism, pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
but it is not, we think, so well adapted to elemen- 
tary instruction. ‘Teachers, however, would do 
well to possess it. 


The Fruits of the Spirit. By George W. Bethune, 

D, D., Minister of the Third Reformed Dutch 

Church, Philadelphia, Philadelphia, J. Wheth- 
am, 1839, 12mo. pp. 210. 


‘ ‘The sermons coinposing this volume are an il- 
lustration of Galatiaus v. 22. 23. ‘They are writ- 
ten in an easy and perspicuous style, and are 
adapted for practical purposes. We are disposed 
to except to the tendency of one or two passages, 
particularly in ahe preface, in which the author 
seems to intimate that he has done a better ser- 
vice by instructing his particular congregation in 
the ethics of Christianity, than his brethren, who 
have been called to engage in controversy in de- 
fence of the vital doctrines of the Gospel. We 
should judge that-the genuine fruits of the Spirit 
would be rarely exemplified, if the ministers of 
the Gospel should intermit their vigilance in de- 
tecting, and their boldness in resisting the advan- 
ces of insidious error. Doctrine is in order to 
practice, and we regret to see any influential min- 


It is: 


ister lightly estimating the self-deaying labours of 

those, who contend for the faitb, not from a love of 

controversy, but on the principle, that the Chareh} 
must be first pure in its doctrine, before it can be 

fruitful in every good work. With thisexception, 

we highly approve the spirit, style, and matter of 
this volume. . 


Interesting Narratives from the Sacred Volume, Il- 
lustrated and Improved. By the Rev Joseph 
Belcher. New York, Robert Carter, 1839, 12mo. 
pp- 284. | 
The writer of these sketches, says, they origi- 

nated in a ‘desire to direct the minds of the in- 
quiring to the volume of truth,” whose interesting 
narratives will ** continue to live, and to irpast in- 
struction, when the most popular writers of fic- 
tion are entirely forgotten."” We have seen many 
abortive attempts to improve Scriptural narrative ; 
their exquisite simplicity and pathos are marred 
by such essays; but our author is not liable to 
this charge. He rather takes the narratives as 
perfect in themselves, and endeavours to win at- 
tention to them by gracefully touching on the prin- 
cipal incidents, and expressing the feelings which 
they produce in his own mind. He has suc- 
ceeded in this way in producing an exceedingly 
pleasing volume. | 


The Obligations of the World to the Bible: a Se- 
ries of Lectures to Young Men. By Gardiner 
Spring, D. D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York. 
Dodd, 1839, 8vo. 404. 2 
The beauty of this volume will first strike the 

attention ; taste seems to have presided at the press 
in ushering it before the world, and ite fair page 
is no small inducement to give it a thorough peru- 
sal. The Bible is its noble subject, and admira- 
bly itis treated. The author already enjoys an 
enviable reputation as a skilful and pleasing writer, 
and the present is, to us, the most pleasing of all 
his productions. It abounds with striking re- 
mark and happy illustration, and the reader can 
scarcely rise from its perusal, withont having his 
mind elevated, and his heart warmed. ‘The in- 
fluence of the Bible on civil government, religious 
liberty, on social institutions, on diffusing a pure 
morality, and in securing the best happiness of 
man, connot be contemplated, as illustrated in this 
volume, without awakening gratitude to God for 
the inestimable gift. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LINES PARTLY SUGGESTED BY THE STATE 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY WILIIAM WRIGHT. 


Salvation ! oh, salvation, 
Rehearse the glorious tale! 
Oh when shall every nation, 
The great Redeemer hail! 
Come, usher in the story, 
Of what our God has done ! 
When shall thy day of glory, 
Oh Zion, be begun ! 


Our ways too long unheeded,* 
In sloth and sin we lay ; 

By ills on ills impeded, 
Not careful to obey. 

Awake the joyful chorus, 
Though evil days be rife, 

al'he light is breaking o’er us, 
The lovely light of life. 


By Jesus’ blood we vanquish, 
And by his word, his rod ; 

Till life shall cease to languish, 
Our hope is in our God. 

Our hearts to him we render, 
Nor strife nor danger fear ; 

Our lives to him we tender, 
His cause alone is dear. 


The heavens are shining o’er us. 
Jehovah Jeads us on— 
Ye angels, swell the chorus, 
Before the eternal throne; 
Ye saints, with exultation, 
With voice of triumph sing ; 
The God of our salvation 
Is universal King! 


 ® See Haggai, chap. i. 1-10. The author is one of 
those who believes that the unfaithfulness of the 
Church, in regard to the missionary cause, is the prin- 
cipal, if not the only source of the evils that have 
overtaken her in past and present times, in proof of 
which read the prophet as refurred to—hoarded manna 
soon corrupts. 
For the Presbyterian. 
SEMI.CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


Mr. Editor—{ have been pleased to observe the 
frequent mention in your paper of the proposed 
Jubilee, as recommended by the General Assembly. 
The observance of such a day in our Church must 
be interesting and useful. It will afford to the 
ministry every where an opportunity to call the at- 


Church in this country. This was a period of 

reat interest, and should not be permitted to pass 
into oblivion. It was well and truly said by one 
of the early provincial governors, that the Lord 
had sifted three nations, that he might bring a 
choice grain into this wilderness. It was true of 
our country, and true, emphatically, of our church. 
Men of faith unfeigned, who loved the Gospel of 
Christ more than home or country, came from the 
troubles and persecutions of the old world, that 
they might find an asylum here. Though subject- 
ed- to various trials, their fortitude was unshaken, 
and their labours unremitted. They organized 
churches upon the gospel model, with primitive 
simplicity, and a faith uncorrupt. They founded 
seminaries of learning for the general welfare, but 
especially in order to prepare for their churchesan 
able and faithful ministry. From that time onward 
the Lord has greatly blessed us, enlarging our 
members, and multiplying our churches an hun- 
dred fold. There have been times of discourage- 
ment and temporary disaster, but still the whele 
time of our past history is filled with memorials of 
the divine goodness. The day appointed for thanks- 
givin 
sand localities, some of these memorials may be 
gathered up. When we, asa Church, look back 
through all the way the Lord hath led us, the past 
cannot fail to awaken gratitude, just as the present 
should inspire us with hope. A proper attempt by 
a pastor to awaken an interest in our Church, on 
an ordinary occasion, is often censured as Sectari- 
anism. It cannot be so on the day now appvinted. 
Brought by the good hand of God half a century 
onward, from our organization as one Church, un- 
der the General Assembly, we may surely review 
the past, and make mention of his mercies. Such 
an opportunity to strengthen ourselves in God, and 
assure ourselves of the divine favour to us, as a 
Church, should not be lost. Our feeble and desti- 
tute churches ought not to Jose the benefit of such 
an exercise, and might be visited by the neighboar- 
ing Pastors, on the preceding Sabbath, or the Sab- 
bath following. Having made preparations for 
their own people, it will be little additional trouble 
to spread the same series of reflections before the 
destitute churches in the neighbourhood. Thus 
our whole denomination may be enabled to unite 
in the same acts of worship‘and praise, and in the 
same acts of charity.. Aside from all the which 
may be hoped from the benefactions of that day, its 
observance for the sake of the people in all our 
churches, should not be omitted. For the sake of 
the favourable impressions which may be made, it 
should be remembered every where, and cordially 
observed. It may, and doubtless will, tend to bind 
us to each other and to God. _It will help to pre- 
serve amongst us “the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace.” It may bring us nearer to that 
state, where we shall “think with one mind, and 
feel with one heart,” and at the ssme time, “ do all 
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laid aside, and there are few things in which it is 


tention of their people to the early history of our: 


will furnish an occasion, where, in a thou-|. — 


For the Presbyterian. 


LETTER FROM DR. BAXTER ON THE AP- 
PROACHING JUBILEE, 


~ Unton Semmnary, Va., Sept. 10, 1839. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—My attention has been 
drawn a good deal to the semi-centenary appointed 
by the last General Assembly, and I feel very 
anxious to know, whether our church will acquit 
herself on that occasion, especia!ly by her free- will 
offerings, in a manner suitable to the blessings 
which we intend to commemorate. 

On some accounts it might have seemed desira- 
ble that the appointment could have fallen out at 
another time; the suggestion has been made, that 
the whole scene is gotten up as a proclamation of 
victory and triumph over the party which has left 
our church. No misconstruction could possibly be 
further from the truth. The General Assembly 
intended no such thing, and we trust that the 
church on that occasion, in pouring forth her gra- 
titude to God for his manifold blessings, for the 
last fifty years, will mingle no sentiments of ill 
will towards the party which has lately retired, or 
been separated from our communion. 

The Methodist Churches of England, at their late 
centenary celebration, have set a noble example to 
us, and to the whole Christian world. The object 
proposed for the principal contributions by our 
General Assembly, seems to have been well se- 
lected. The Board of Publication, in its various 
departments, is an immerse object, and if God 
should bless it, it may work wonders in the diffu- 
sion of truth, and the promotion of piety. Next to 
the preaching of the gospel by the ae 
the art of printing is among the principal instru- 
ments which God has employed for the mainten- 
ance and edification of his church; and this art, 
in its present improved and improving state, pro- 


mises to become hereafter an engine of immense 
power, in directing the affairs of religion and of 
the whole world. Some may suppose that such a 
Board of Publication as we contemplate could 
have been better supported by the different reli- 
gious denominations united than by a single 
church. This I consider as an incorrect senti- 
ment. The time has not come, if it ever will 
come, when denominational distinctions can be 


more requisite for churches to act, in their deno- 
minational capacity, than in managing the press. 
Indeed, distinct denominational action, carried on 
with a Christian and charitable spirit, will conduce 
more to the harmony of the different churches in 
our country than any other course which can be 

ursued. 

If the Assembly’s “ Board of Publication” 
should be sufficiently sustained by the Church, it is 
impossible to foretell the results which may be ef- 
fected ; religious knowledge may be communicated 
to an indefinite extent; the press may become an 
efficient substitute for the miraculous gift of 
tongues in primitive times; immense facilities 
may be afforded for the formation of family libra- 
ries, and even for the partial formation of clerical 
libraries; and the Presbyterian Church can then 
lay before its own people and before the world, all 
the views of religious truth which it judges im- 
portant for the’edification of the Church. We re- 
joice that much of divine truth is held and incul- 
cated by the different evangelical denominations 
in our country; but still we believe that every 
part of that holy system which God has revealed, 
and even those parts which we hold in distinction 
from others, ought to be faithfully exhibited before 
the world; what God has been pleased to commu- 
nicate, man is not at liberty to conceal, and it 
would be the height of presumption to suppose 
that God has revealed any thing unnecessary. 

I feel, therefore, a deep interest in what the 
church may do on the approaching occasion. On 
this point both my hopes and my fears are excited. 
That God, who has given vs so many blessings in 
the last fifty years, may also give us a heart to 
“honour him with our substance.” Religious libe- 
rality is of high consequence, even as a means of 
grace. When Christians act towards religion as 
all men act towards the objects they desire and 
love, a strong conviction is produced on the mind 
of the world as to the reality of religion itself; 
and the contrary conduct in Christians produces 
the contrary effect on the public mind. 

Although there has been considerable improve- 
ment of-ate, yet all must admit that the churches 
of our country have lived much, very much, below 
that standard of religious liberality which is mark- 
ed out for us in the word of God. I@ived, I be- 
lieve that no civilized people on earth have ever 
given so little for what was called religious pur- 
poses as the people of the United States,—the 
most favoured people in the word. Our liberality 
has not only been much below that of the Jews, it 
has been much below that of the heathen. The 
nations who have worshipped gods that are no 
gods, have given more for their worship than we 
have given for the worship of the one living and 
true God. And yet, whilst living in this neglect, 
God has heaped innumerable blessings upon us for 
the last fifty years. But will he continue to bless 
us, if our deficiency continues? The neglect of 
honouring God with our substance, or of withhold- 
ing what is due to the sanctuary of God, 1s not 
spoken of in Scripture as a light matter. 

It is believed that the liberality of our churches 
is too much governed by the temporary inpulses 
of feeling, rather than by deliberate convictions of 
duty. ‘This is, perhaps, the reason why Christians, 
in our commercial cities, and in highly commercial 
districts of country, often give more than others 
who may be equal y pious or equally rich. When 
unexpected calls of benevolence present, commer- 
cial people, of all others, find it most convenient 
to meet them. ‘This matter might be corrected by 
introducing more system into “ our free-will offer- 
ings.”” Let every christian search the Scriptures, 
and ascertain what God requires him to do, and, as 
Paul directs, let him “lay aside,” in due time, 
what is demanded by the occasion, and then every 
thing may be done in order. But there are some 
who think themselves too poor to give any thing. 
Let these persons inquire what luxuries might be 
taxed—what things, comparatively unnecessary, 
might be dispensed with, and perhaps they might 
be able to give the widow’s two mites, and obtain 
the widow’s blessing. 

The interest I feel in this subject has induced 
me to send you these hasty remarks. I hope the 
Great Head of the Church will direct every thing 
for his own glory. 

Yours, with the highest esteem and affection, 

Geo. A. Baxter, 
Rev. H. A. BoarpMan, 
Chairman of Ex. Com. Board of Pub. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LATE CHARLES GRANT. 


Mr. Editor—In the Presbyterian of the 7th 
inst., I observed and read with much pleasure a 
beautiful hymn written by Lord Glenelg, and send 
you for insertion, one composed by his father, Mr. 
Charles Grant. 

As it may be interesting to your readers to know 
something of the history of this excellent man, 1e- 
ceive the following brief account. 

“Charles Grant was a native of the north o 
Scotland, where he received a good education, and 


scholar; after leaving school, he entered into the 
employment of Mr. William Forsyth, nerchant in 
Cromarty, a man of excellent judgment, unim- 
peached honesty, yreat generosity, and genuine 
piety. ‘T'he young man proved hiwnself eminently 
worthy of tie kindness he received. He possessed 
a mind singularly well balanced in all its faculties, 
moral and intellectual; le added great quicknéss 
to. great perseverance ; much warmth and kindli-| 
ness of feeling, to an unyielding rectitude of prin- 
ciple, and strong good sense, to a poetical tempera- 
ment. He remained with Mr. Forsyth for about 
five years, and then parted from him for some ap- 
pointment in London, which he owed to his friend- 
ship. ‘here and in India, his extensive knowledge 
and very superior talents, rendered his services 
eminently useful; his known integrity procured 
bn respect and confidence; the goodness of his 
disposition endeared him to an extensive and ever 
widening circle of friends; he rose gradually 
through a series of-employments, each in progres- 
sion more important and honourable than the one 
which had preceded it; he filled, for many years, 


distinguished himself. by his attainments as a/}to give respect to him that teaches, is commend- 


ness in several successive Parliaments; of two of 
his sons, one had the dignity of knighthood confer- 
red upon him for his public services, and the other 
( Glenelg,) occupies an honourable, because a 
well-earned place, amung the British Peerage.” 
I cannot conclude this sketch better than by 
transcribing part of a letter from Doctor Wilson, 
then of London, now-Bishop of Calcutta, to Mrs. 
Hannah More. 
“The case of Mr. T———— interests me ex- 
tremely ; but I can scarcely address myself to 
write calmly on any subject, when my heart Is so 
full of the sudden death of our valuable friend, Mr. 
Grant. I had only arrived at home a few hours, 
trom a long tour prescribed by my medical advisers, 
when the melancholy tidings reached my ears. 
What a loss! and without a moment's warning. 
Oh my dear friend, when I went on Sunday and 
yesterday, and set by the side of the afflicted wid- 
ow, I could scarcely collect myself sufficiently to 
utter a few words of consolation; and yet what 
sources of comfort spring up on all sides! So 
honourable, so distinguished, so pure, so long a 
course of Christian rectitude and piety! India 
with its countless millicns, is indebted to him for 
the establishment of its first missionaries, and for 
the supply of its ablest and most pious chaplains.’’ 
“ Who began the work at Calcutta? Who 
bought the missionary church? Who received 
and supported Carey and Ward? Who sent out 
Buchanan? Who Thomason, Brown, Corrie, and 
the host of worthies who have preached a crucified 
Saviour to a lost world! Who swayed the coun- 
sel of India Directors for thirty years at home! 
Who prepared the documents by which the Par- 
liament was compelled, as it were, to provide some | 
ecclesiastical establishment for the Indian empire! 
And amid all this, how humble, how retired, how 
spiritually-minded, how pure and sincere, how un- 
obtrusive! And that we night feel the void made 
by his loss the more, removed ina moment. He 
had been with his family in Kent on the Sunday 
and Monday ; on the Wednesday he had attended 
a state dinner—on Wednesday night he had devot- 
ed every hour to important business. He was not 
in bed till eight o’clock on Thursday morning ; the 
same day, he was at the India house till six o'clock. 
After his usual nap from nine o’clock till eleven, 
he sat at his papers till four o’clock ; he felt cold 
in his back and extremities, rang for his butler, 
and prepared for bed rather sooner than usual ; 
from his private devotions he rose to retire to rest; 
a profuse perspiration came on—he sent for Dr. 
Pennington ; spasms seemed coming on—camphor 
and ether relieved him, and he turned to compose 
himselfto sleep. Dr. Pennington approached the 
bed—he wasno more! — Like Enoch, “ He was not, 
for God took him ; and like Enoch, he had walked 
with God.” 


HYMN 
COMPOSED BY CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. IN OLD AGE AND 
SICKNESS. - 


With years oppressed, with sorrows worn, 
Dejected, harrassed, sick, forlorn ; 
o thee, O God, I pray ! 
To thee, these withered hands arise, 
To thee, I lift these failing eyes, 
Oh cast me not away. 


Thy mercy heard my infant prayer, 
™ love with all a mother’s care 
ustained my childish days; 
Thy goodness watched my ripening youth, 
And formed my soul to love thy truth, 
And filled my heart with praise. 


O Saviour, has thy grace declined ? 

Can years affect the Eternal Mind? 
Or time its love decay ! 

A thousand ages pass thy sight, 

And all their long and weary flight, 
Is gone like yesterday. 


Then, even in age and grief, thy name, 

Shall still my languid heart inflame, 
And bow my faltering knee ; 

O yet this bosom feels thy fire, 

This trembling hand and drooping lyre, 
Have yet a strain for thee. 


Yes, broken, tuneless, still, O Lord! 
This voice transported shall record 
Thy bounty, tried so long ; 
Till sinking slow, with calm decay, 
Its feeble murmurs melt away, 
. Intoaseraph’s song. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TITLES. 


Mr. Editor—Perhaps it may mitigate the ex- 
citement of your correspondent Candor to learn 
that the writer who referred in your columns to 
the omission in parts of the minutes of the assem- 
bly of the usual designation of ministers, had him- 
self no claim to such distinction. He was not, 
therefore, one of that inconsistent, vain, ambitious 
and insatiate order which the member of the bar 
has with so much ineekness and respectfulness ar- 
raigned before your readers. I could take the op- 
portunity, however, of suggesting, that those who 
propose breaking through any of the long-esta- 
blished usages of the church will be likely to do 
more harm by the innovation than good by the cor- 
rection of what is in itself harmless. The anti- 
titlers, to be consistent, must repudiate every ap- 
pellation of civility ; for it must be as heinous to 
call a man Master, even under the softened pro- 
nunciation Mister, as it is to call a minister of the 
gospel Reverend or Doctor. ‘The truth is, as most 
sensible people admit without scruple, that all 
titles of the kind are matters of convenience ; and 
that a minister no more assumes the right of per- 
sonal reverence in permitting himself to be ad- 
dressed as Reverend, than a man claims superiority 
over him who calls him Mister. It is by common 
usage an official title, not a personal one, and sim- 
ply denotes a preacher. In reading the minutes of 
an ecclesiastical body, it is convenient to know 
who are ministers and who are elders, and the pre- 
fix of Rev. to the names of the former is more 
convenient than to turn back to the roll where the 
members are classed according to their offices. 
The mere departure from venerable custom in 
omitting the designation has a more offensive ap- 
pearance than the insertion of what is common 
and expected. - 

As to the doctrine of our Saviour in forbidding 
his disciples to be called Rabbi, it is well under- 
stood to be a warning against the pride of the 
Scribes who loved the chief seats and greetings in 
the market, and to be honoured of men. The Lord 
Jesus repeatedly suffered himself to be addressed 
by the very title, which we cannot believe he 
would have done had he meant to be literally un- 
derstood, or understood in a more strict sense than 
when he requires us to hate a brother, or forbids us 
to call any.man father. 

Let me, therefore, recommend to Candor to re- 
consider his opinions, which certainly bear the 
marks of haste in feeling, if not in judgment, and 
see if he will not come to think with Matthew 
Henry, (not a D. D., and one of those who, like 
* Jefferson, Madison,” &c., are sufficiently known 
to be mentioned without further designation) who 
speaks thus: “For him that is taught in the word 


able enough in him that gives it; but for him that 
teaches to love it, and demand it, and affect it, to 
be puffed up with it, and to be displeased if it be 
omitted, is sinful and abominable, and, instead of 
teaching, he has need to learn the first lesson in 
the school of Christ, which is humility.” 


WORLDLY GREATNESS. 


How little real satisfaction is deriyable. from 
worldly greatness is shown in an anecdote which 
Lady Colquhaun mentions in her work on “ The 
World’s Religion,” and which was communicated 
to her by her father, Sir John Sinclair. ‘*He was 
invited bya late eminent statesman, Lord Melville, 
then high in office, to spend new year’s day with 
him at Wimbledon Common. He arrived there 
the day before,.and in the morning repaired to the 
chamber of his host, to wish him a happy new year. 
“ It had need be happier than the last,” replied 
Lord M.; for I cannot recollect a single happy day 
in it.” And this is the man who was the envy of 


the Chair of the Hon. East India Company’s Court 


to the glory of God.” 


gf Directors, and represented the county of Inver- prosperity ! 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE EARLY GRAVE. 
To my Bereaved Friends. 
Sympathizing with you in the bereavement you 
have suffered in the loss of your child, and desirous 
that you may improve it to the glory of God, and 
the benefit of your souls, | take the liberty to ad- 
dress to you the following piece. If it shall have 
the effect of helping you to adore and eubmit to the 
dispensation of a sovereign God, affording you 
consolation, and fixing your hearts supremely on 
that better and unfading portion beyond the grave, 
my object will be obtained; and, that these results 
may be produced, I shall l:umbly and fervently sup- 
plicate the Father of mercies, the God of all grace 
and consolation. R. D. 


Meditating among the tombs, reading the in- 
scriptions, and surveying the hillocks which rise 
above a multitude of lifeless forms, and mark the 
indiscriminating hand of death, my eye was ar- 
rested by a fresh heap of earth raised over one of 
tender age, who had been the pride of parents, and 
the object around whom had twined their softest 
affections. The situation of the grave informed me 
of the name of the child, and his sudden transition 
from the world into eternity, which added fresh in- 
terest to my lonely contemplations. ‘That instinc- 


such a sight, wae felt to work and fill the heart 
with the tenderest emotions. When this burst of 
feeling had subsided, being still disposed to linger 
on the spot, I found myself insensibly, and, for the 
moment, beyond control, indulgin 
reflections :—Why this early victim to death ’— 
this bud of promise nipt as it was just beginning to 
unfold its bloom, and send forth its delicious frag- 
rance! What claims could death have on one so 
young, and practically unoffending? Why the dart 
of anguish infixed in the breasts of affectionate 
rents, and almost the morn of married life over- 
ung with the sable cloud of affliction? Now, me- 
thought, a thousand melancholy reflections must 
embitter parental feeling, and busy fancy haunt 
the soul with the visions of the fair form, which, 
alas! has faded from earth. Under the influence 
of the power of habit, it seemed as if I could hear 
the fond mother calling, in softest accents, the 
name of her dear departed one, but no eye cast up- 
ward, in the mother’s face, the beaming response 
of affection. I followed the grieving parents through 
every part of their habitation, and watched the coun- 
tenance, and saw the tear that trickled down the 
cheek at the sight of every memento of their little 
boy. Now, the morning dawns, but there is one 
on whom the light shines not. The evening shades 
crowd on the retiring day, and the family circle 
surround the blazing hearth, but there is one mis- 
sing who was wont to cheer by his presence, and 
would soon have lisped his innocent prattle on the 
parent's knee, and been taught with clasped hands, 
and solemn countenance, to utter his evening pray- 
er before retiring to meet the gentle slumbers of 
the night. 

Ah! too, how has every pleasing anticipation 
concerning their darling vanished before the king 
of terrors, The future is now one broad gloomy 
waste, never to be filled with the beauty, the in- 
formation, and the worth, which they had pictured 
in their advancing child. 

Voracious grave! thou hast swallowed a bright 
gem of earth! and what hast thou given in com- 
pensation? Nay, thou hast left, in the train of th 
conquest, nought but blasted hopes, mangled fee 
ings, and unavailing regrets! 

While unrestrained nature was thus pourin 
forth her feelings, the soul received a check, a 
instantly was felt to be under a new impulse. I 
hardly wist what it was produced the change, 
when, lo! a spirit within bespoke my attention, 
and bid me hearken to its strain. Power went 
with the command, and the mind, enchained, yield- 
ed to the communication of the invisible teacher. 
It thus addressed me :—T hou hast not erred in thy 
sympathy, nor in thy sketch of the embittered feel- 
ings of a parent’s heart. But, still, thou hast un- 
wisely seemed to reproach the grave, and to forget, 
in the flow of sympathy, the unseen hand that ope- 
rates in all his works, presides in the storms of win- 
ter, and the gentle breezes of the spring, and who 
is equally to be acknowledged and adored, in the 
calamitous and joyous scenes of this passing world. 
Let nature now yield to faith, and imbibe into thy 
inmost soul the moral lessons which this early 
grave is calculated to afford. With profoundest 
reverence I again made my submission, and the 


child reposing here—in common with all the gifts 
of Providence—was but a loan subject to be recall- 
ed at pleasure. This is the invariable tenure on 
which the Universa] Parent confers his favours, 
in order te cherish a sense of dependence and re- 
sponsibility in man, and to urge him to be prepared 
to return them, with interest, on demand. On the 
strength of this sovereign claim, it becomes man to 
yield back his gifts without a murmur; and, in- 
stead of questioning the right, or rebelling against 
the demand, to be thankful for the time they have 
been enjoyed, and humble under the consciousness 
of their frequent forfeiture, and of the undeserved 
mercy which had not before required them. 

Perchance, too, (it continued) if the veil which 
covers future time, were drawn aside, thou would’st 
rejoice at the let of the peaceful little slumberer, 
snatched from various troubles to which all are lia- 
ble in this world, and, possibly, from some of the 
bitterest draughts of sorrow which enter into the 
cup of human misery. Besides, this world is full 
of snares, as well as of tears. None pass along 
uncaught, while many fall a prey to the corrupt 
influence within, and aroynd them, to their dishon- 
our, injury, and final woe. But the lovely child 
that “sleeps in Jesus” is exempt both from sin and 
sorrow, and participates in the joys which are ever 
fresh and immortal. ° 

Learn, also, from this early grave the affecting 

source of human suffering and misery. Sin brings 
death on children who have “ not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression.” . 
_ Beholding the ravages of sin, which, in its effects, 
includes all that is born of man, how it should also 
cause thy mind to revert to that Being, who is just 
and holy, as well as good; and to consider well, 
what will be his displeasure against those who live 
in wicked ways, and even grow gray in transgres- 
sion. God is as terrible in vengeance, as attractive 
in mercy. If childhood and infancy feel the effects 
of his righteous displeasure against sin, fearful will 
be the Divine indignation against those who are 
long and obstinately sinful. 

Another valuable lesson which should here be 
impressed on the mind, is, the importance of hav- 
ing God for the portion of the soul. In him, alone, 
the affections can find complete rest and enjoyment, 
and the heart, aching under affliction and disap- 
pointment, be relieved, and comforted in a rational 
manner. Let, then, the uncertainty of the posses- 
sion of earthly objects lead you to centre your hearts 
on him who is infinite, and unfailing in his resources 
tu satisfy the highest hopes and largest wantsof the 
immortal mind. In a night your goutd may wither, 
and all your charming prospects be turned into 


which pass away! Labour to be able.to say, 
“*whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is 
none on earth that I desire besides thee.” This will 
be a balm for every sorrow, support in every trial, 
and give you the eternal possession of God, in his 
glorious kingdom, when time, with you, shall be no 
more. Happy they whose God is the Lord! 

The impulse, which had turned my mind to the 
improvement of this little. memento of mortality, 


and the spirit added in concl.sion:—Here, the 
Christian parent should receive abundant consola- 
tion in the early departure of a child, as it furnishes 
the sweet hope of meeting the pledge of love, in 
the world of perfect purity and bliss. The rod 
which afflicts him, like Aaron’s, blossoms with per- 
petual — loses an earthly comfort, to gain 
an eternal companion. Nor he, alone, has cause to 
bless the Lord. The impenitent parent,.or other 
visiter, who casts his eye on this little grave, should 
fervently bless the mercy that took the child, and 
spared him who is unprepared to enter the world of 
spirits. : 

Thus ended the communication of the invisible 
teacher ; and, turning to withdraw from the grave, 
I beheld in spirit, one like unto the Son of Man, 


many, being considered at the height of worldly 


Heil. 


p musing held. me, for a moment, fixed 


tive sympathy, which rises in a parent’s breast at . 


the following . 


monitor within proceeded:—Know thou that.the 


desolation. ‘O fix not your souls on the objects — 


seemed to be passing off, when, again, it was felt, — 


who uttered, in majestic tones, and with infinite | 
nae words, Death, Judgment, Heaven, 
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- ther they are prepared to cast their whole influ- 


’ Haven Record an article which invidiously and 


* other ecclesiastical bodies, did not deem it prudent 


‘ phic and unbiassed the statement! The New Ha- 
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to the solemn spot, when I commenced retiring | 
homeward adoring the God of grace, and the 
sovereign arbiter of life and death, and earnestly 
beseeching him to imprint on my inmost soul the 
instructions I had received, not forgetting to im- 
plore the same blessing upon the sorrowing parents. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NEW-SCHOOL FAIRNESS. 


To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 
Some time since there appeared in the New 


severely blamed those members of the General 
Association of Connecticut who, on principle, op- 
poged the reception of Delegatcs from the New- 
school Assembly, in the character claimed by them. 
The New York Evangelist subsequently copied 
that article with commendatory remarks. On the 
12th of August a brief reply was forwarded to the 
editor of that paper, and its insertion asked as a 
matter of common justice. In his subsequent no- 
tice to correspondents, he eaid it “ could not be in- 
serted without the name of the writer;” but he 
did not say it should be inserted if the name was 
given. As the original communication was anony- 
mous, the demand of the editor was considered 
unreasonable ; and with this explanation the coin- 
munication first forwarded to the Evangelist is 


placed at your disposal. - 
For the Evangelist. 


Mr. Editor—As your paper has circulated an 
invidious article respecting the last meeting of the 
General Association of Connecticut, and your re- 
marks on said article have implicated those whom 
you are pleased to call Old-school brethren, com- 
mon justice asks a place for this communication in 
your columns, that the facts involved may spread 
in the precise train of the misrepresentations, 
which first appeared in the New Haven Record. 

It must be evident to all candid observers, that 
none but a violent partizan could have penned the 
article which you have quoted with approbation. 

On the question of —s delegates from the 
New-school Assembly, our General Association 
pursued the policy which it adopted two years ago, 
and that was neither to endorse nor condemn the 
said Assembly. The very nature of the question 
compelled them to adopt and adhere to this policy ; 
or, by their acts, to appear to anticipate the main 
point, referted for ultimate decision to the civil 
courts. Our General Association, in common with 


to do any thing which should bear on a question 
referred by another, and a distinct ecclesiastical 
body, to the civil courts for final adjudication. 
They could not do it without discovering to en- 
lightened jurists a want of self-respect, and a lack 
of common prudence. They were not called upon 
to do it by any ecclesiastical rules or usages; or 
by any principles of Christian order or charity. It 
was taxing unreasonably their charity to ask such 
a measure at their hands. If the New-school As- 
sembly might with courtesy ask it, then might the 
Old-school Assembly. Had both pressed the re- 
uest, either both must have been denied, or our 
Sasecd Association must have sat in judgment on 
the question, which is the true Assembly. As the 
Old-school Assembly, who had reasons in past-es- 
tablished rules and usage for making the request, 
courteously refrained from making it, evidently it 
was improper that the New-school Assembly should, 
in the circumstances, be listened to for a moment. 
The writer complains that our General Associa- 
tion did not depart from the sound and prudential 
policy which they had previously adopted, and at 
their late meeting endorse the New-school Assem- 
bly. With what consistency or show of resson it 
is difficult to determine. He speaks of “ the fra- 
ternal correspondence proposed by the New-school 
Assembly.” Did he not know that they have as 
et proposed no terms of correspondence, and that 
had they proposed such terms as a new and self- 
constituted body they would, in all probability, 
have been accepted without a dissenting voice ! 
Avoiding the proposal of any terms of correspond- 
ence, they send delegates who claimed to be re- 
ceived as representatives of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
when another body, more numerous than they, and 
long known in law, and to our General Association, 
claims that title; and when the question of its 
rightful and exclusive ——. is yet pending 
before the civil courts to have received them in the 
character claimed would have been unjustly and dis- 
respectfully anticipating the sought judicial deci- 
sion. It would have appeared like an attempt, on 
the part of our General Association, to influence that 
decision, and would have indicated a readiness to 
embroil themselves in the unhappy dissensions of 
others—an attitude and a state of feeling in which 
no respectable body of ministers would ever wish 
to appear before an enlightened community. And 
this is the true version of the matter which has 
touched the writer’s spleen to the very quick, and 
set him to berating the sound and judicious minis- 
ters of Connecticut, who are neither tyros in theol- 
ogy, nor in the established rules of , ecclesiastical 
proceedings. 
The manner in which the writer characterizes 
“the East Windsor brethren” is, to say the least, 
queer. “They profess to hold, and have been 
commonly reputed to hold, a certain old New 
England theology, in opposition to some supposed 
new opinions.” The old theology is certain. Very 
well. . But it turns out thatithe New Haven theol- 
ogy, with its marvellous and boasted improve- 
ments on the old is-made up, piece and parcel, 
bones and sinews, only of “some supposed new 
opinions.” That is all. How concise, how gra- 


ven theology is, after all, found out to be the old 
theology of New England, and is only supposed to 
be new and different from it. One thing is well re- 
membered. It began its bold and reckless career 
with new discoveries. This last is truly the 
climax of all it has given to the world. 

What shall be said of the writer’s pique at 
those whom he styles the East Windsor brethren? 
It is wel] known that they with whom le theolo- 
gically sides had an incidental majority in the late 
meeting of our General Association, and that none 
of the professors at East Windsor were present at 
it. Now if the Taylorites in this meeting wished 
to endorse the New-school Assembly and disfran- 
chise the old, why did they not do it, and take the 
responsibility? Why, in the name of common 
sense, (a standard of appeal to which they will by 
mo means object) why, in the name of common 
sense, do they blame thus piquantly and unmerci- 
fully a minority for not doing what they could 
have done without them! Why did they not come 
out and pass some erring characteristic act, and 
Jet it be known as the act of their incidental majo- 
rity! If the East Windsor brethren are so evi- 
dently “ wrong-headed” as to deserve all the 
piquant blame which the writer in question deals 
out, what shall be said of his enlightened right-. 
headed and conscientious majority! Why, that 
they could not do what they felt bound,in con- 
science to do, and by long established usage were 
warranted to do, unless the East Windsor brethren 
would act with them, and so endorse their doings. 
How unlike to Luther and Calvin are the New 
Haven Reformers! 

The cant of the writer is surel without cause, 
unless he means to say, in plain English, that all 
the East Windsor brethren must come to New 
Haven and confess their sins to him, and take les- 
sons on opinions and practice, from his ipse dixit ; 
or consent to be held up by him to the world’s 
scorn and contempt. If he really expects the for- 
mer, he may rest assured it will be a long time 
before they will assent to his arrogant claims. If 
he resolves on the latter, let his invidious and vi- 
tuperative articles stand over his own proper name 
and they will do no’one any harm. 

As if the writer had truth and orthodoxy all on 
his side, Mr. Editor, you are pleased yourself to 
say: ‘We entreat our Old-school Brethren in 
Connecticut and New England to consider whe- 


ence in favor of sentiments which all the great 
theologians of New England have united in reject- 
ing.” In Connecticut this question has been 
prayerfully. and solemnly considered ; and a majo- 
rity‘of ministers are prepared, in humble depend- 
ance on divine and ‘sovereign grace, to say: We 


shall never do it. - 


“ We implore them not to be- 
vicws of New England.” 


Again you say, 
tray the great standard 


And are you afraid we shall? Do you think your diameter,) earthen pans, wash basins, plates, dish- 
Old-school brethren in Connecticut are in danger , es, mugs, pitchers, &c. 
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In addition to these, the 


of giving their sanction to the reviews of Edwards | women consider it an important evidence of their 


and Bellamy in the Quarterly Christian Spectator, 


and to the recent review of Edwards on the Will | 


by a Mr. Tappan of your city?* If they should 
once approve these reviews and the sentiments 
which they maintain, in opposition to the plain 
meaning of the authors reviewed, it would well 
become the editor of the New York Evangelist to 
sound the alarm, and add solemn warning to his 
humble entreaties. It would be a high honor to 
him to step into the breach and throw his whole 
influence against such a downward tendency in 
ministers to error in doctrine. Dismiss all anxiety 
on this point, Mr. Editor, and be assured that your 
Old-school brethren in Connecticut will stedfastly 
adhere to the standard views of New England, as 
they accord with the unchanging truth of God. 
Let God be true. Let his precious truth be main- 
tained. ConnEcTICUT. 


* [ now add to the above Professor Stuart's “ Essay 
on Sin,” published in the Biblical Repository for 
April and July, which might more properly be styled 
an Essay on Native Innocence. 


AFRICAN SKETCHES. 
(CONTINUED. ) 


Farrnope, Care Paimas, Oct. 1838. 


My Dear Brorner—lIn the number, 
I gave you some account of the origin and 

vernment of the Grebo people. In this I 
will direct your attention to their habits of liv- 
ing, mode of building, furniture, dress, orna- 
ments, &c. 

You are aware of the fact that the inhabitants of 
Western Africa generally cluster together in towns 
and villages. ‘This they do for mutual defence and 
protection; and whilst itis evident that they derive 
important advantages from this mode of living, it 
is equally evident that it is, as a general system, 
detrimental to their improvement. The Grebo 
people cannot properly be regarded as a savage 
race. They do, and have for many years, carried 
on a regular and constant trade with foreign ves- 
sels. rge numbers of them have spent much 
time on board of trading vessels in the capacity of 
sailors. And perhaps one out of ten of the male 
4 broken, but intelligible English. 

hey have herds of cows, sheep, goats, &c., and 
derive their subsistence almost entirely by cultiva- 
ting the soil. ‘They cultivate rice, cassava, corn, 
peas, beans, potatoes, ocra, yams, pumpkins, guinea 
squash, pepper, plantains, bananas, papaws, sugar 
cane, f these, rice and cassava are their 
staple articles. Besides, their forests spontaneous- 
ly furnish limes, sour oranges, pine apples, and a 
great variety of wild fruit. None of these fruits, 
however, are abundant. They manufacture but 
little palin oil themselves, but purchase considera- 
ble quantities of it from the Bush people, both for 
their own use and for trade. They have never 
produced sugar from the cane, nor is its growth suf- 
ficiently luxuriant to make it profitable. Their 
cows are small, but generally plump and fat. The 
sheep have no wool, but their flesh is good. Their 
goats are very similar to those of America. They 
have the Muscovy duck, which grows to an in- 
credible size. Their fowls are small and seldom 
ever very fat. Their trade with foreigners is car- 
ried on altogether by barter. They give palm oil, 
rice, pepper, and sma]] quantities of camwood and 
ivory, in exchange for cotton cloths, iron bars, cop- 
per rods, rum, powder, tobacco, guns, cutlasses, 
crockery ware, iron pots, &c. For a kroo of rice, 
(half bushel,) they formerly received two yards of 
cotton cloth, one pound of tobacco, or half a gal- 
lon of rum. Now they receive about double this 
amount. A kroo of palm oil, (four gallons,) is 
worth about as much as two kroos of rice. They 
generally carry their produce in canoes to vessels 
which seldom anchor nearer than two miles from 
the shore. They also sell considerable quantities 
of live stock. A full grown cow, male or female, 
is worth a keg of common trade powder, (25 cts.) 
and a piece of cotton cloth that measures fifteen or 
twenty yards. 

The habit of laziness, which is so universally as- 
cribed to the native inhabitants of this country, 
cannot, with any propriety, be applied to the Gre- 
bo people, so far as my observation goes. Surpris- 
ing as it may appear, I say it considerately, that I 
know no people more industrious than these. Their 
industry is not turned to all the advantage it might; 
but, in some way or other, they are employed al- 
most the whole year. In the early part of the 
month of December, they set about clearing, (they 
seldom cultivate the same spot of land two suc- 
cessive years) their rice farms, and it requires 


‘three and four months steady labour to put their 


lands in planting trim. When this is done, and 
while the women are engaged in planting the rice, 
which is done by a very tedious process, the men 
are engaged in repairing their houses, or clearing 
cassava farms; and if not thus employed, they are 
in the service of any one who will employ them. 
From the month of May to the first of August, 
when their rice is ready to be harvested, they are 
engaged in weeding it, and every blade of grass 
is removed with the hand. Their farms are gene- 
rally several miles from town, and they are labour- 
iously engaged at Jeast two months in reaping and 
storing itaway. ‘Their reap hook isan instrument 
of the size of the blade of a pocket knife, and they 
cut every head of rice separately. It is carried 
upon the head several miles, and then stacked 
away in the rooms of their houses, and fastened in 
bundles to the platform over head. During the in- 
terval between harvesting and cutting their farms, 
they seek some kind of employment for the day, 
and spend the greater part of their nights in 
dancing. 

They construct commodious, and in many re- 
spects, comfortable houses. You are so familiar, 
however, with the structure of African huts, that 
you would not be likely to feel any interest.in a 
minute description of them. A native African 
village has very frequently been, and very justly 
too, resembled toa cluster of hay stacks. They 
are much. more spacious and comfortable than is 
indicated by the external appearance. The larg- 
est size ones, measure from 25 to 30 feet in diam- 
eter, and from 75 to 90 in circumference. They 
are clustered together without any order or regu- 
larity whatever, and so close together sometimes 


‘as to prevent a person from passing between. In 


constructing one of these houses, or as they may 
be more properly called huts, four posts are set; 
into the ground, and a circular platform, made of 
bamboo wicker-work, is placed upon the tops of 
these, and securely fastened to.them. This con- 
stitutes the freme work, and it is about ten feet 
high. The rafters, which are smal] round poles, 
or bamboo reeds, are put on so as to form a peak 
six or eight feet above the scaffold, and they are 
held to their places by twigs interwoven in hori- 
zontal lines. The thatch (bamboo leaves) is tied 
on to the rafters in thick masses, and is thorough 
proof against rain. The rafters extend nearly to 
the ground, and a frail wall of thin boards com- 
pletes the building. Their doors seldom exceed 
three or four feet in height. Their floors are made 
of several successive layers of clay, well beat 
down. In ashort time they become hard, dry, and 
smooth. They cook within doors, and the smoke 
has no outlet except through the thatch. The 
smoke deposites no soot, but imparts a brownish 
gloss to the interior. The garret, formed by the 
platform above mentioned, serves as a depot for 
rice and corn, and is ascended by means of a 
swinging ladder. Their household stuff can ay 
be summed up. They have no tables, beds, bed- 
steads, bureaus, and scarcely any thing that de- 
serves the name of chair. The floor serves all the 
purposes of tables. A thin mat, and a block of 
wood for a pillow, is the whole of their bed and 
bedding. In the houses of the wealthy, a few 
chairs, six or eight inches high, may be seen. The 
same block of wood serves for a pillow and a seat. 
Sometimes they sit upon mats, but more frequent- 
ly on the-naked fleor, A small portion of the 
house, that generally ntar the door-way, is occu- 
pied by their greegrees, or household gods. Ano- 
ther portion is occupied by water pots, cooking 
utensils, &c. In another quarter, a few - pine 
chests may be seen, piled one above another. 
These are choice and valuable articles of furni- 
ture, especially when they have the ornament of 
a large safes. The walls are ornamented with 
wooden bowls of all sizes, (sometimes three feet in 


industry, and loyalty to their husbands, to have 
large quantities of wood neatly stowed away in 
swinging racks over head. | 

They wear but little clothing. Two yards of 
cotton cloth, worn around their middle, is as much 
as the generality of men have, and the women do 
not wear more than half this quantity. The 
wealthier men wear a square cloth, sufficiently 
large to cover the whole body, and sometimes ad- 
just it after the manner of the Roman toga. A 
fur hat is a great prize, but there are only a few 
who can afford to purchase them. Red and white 
caps are worn chiefly by the old men. The young 
and iniddle aged of the men, who cannot afford fur 
hats, wear straw hats, of their own manufacture. 
The women have no covering for their heads 
whatever, and they scarcely need any, for they sel- 
dom walk abroad without a water pot, or a burthen 
of some kind, upon their heads; and thcy are al- 
most all the while engaged in the performance of 
some drudgery or other. Both men and women 
wear beads around their necks, and, when they 
can afford it, around their arms and legs. ‘The 
Leopard's tooth, or as they commonly call it, 
“tiger teeth,” is a costly ornament, and is prized 
by them more than diamonds. Iron and copper 
rings for the arms and legs are much prized by the 
women; and they sometimes wear as many as 
they can crowd on between the wrist and elbow, 
and between the ankle and knee, They also wear 
brass and iron bells around their legs and hips. 
The men wear larger size bells around their 
ankles, and so heavy as to make walking both an 
irksome and epesetion, 

In their dances, they wear so many of these 
clumsy ornaments as to render their motions ex- 
ceeding awkward; and I have seen the blood 
streaming freely from their legs while they were 
thus engaged. They are fond of ornamenting 
their faces with lines of chalk drawn around the 
eyes, nose, ears, and across the forehead. Some- 
times they dye their heads and bodies with cam- 
wood, which imparts a blood-red to the surface of 
the skin. ‘Ihey are also much addicted to shaving 
their heads, and leave tufts of hair on the top, or 
over the ears. Once a month, and always after 
they lose a friend, the whole head is shaved as 
clean as the face. 

Men seldom ever travel without a cutlass or 
sword of some kind; and they have always at 
least one attendant. They use a walking cane, 
which. is as long as the man, and is held in the 
middle; and always leave it at the door of the 
house which they enter. They frequently carry a 
long iron lance, which is ornamented at one end 
with a beautiful sheath, and is stuck in the ground 
by the door of the house of his host, and remains 
there during his stay, as an insignia of his person- 
al importance. hen one man from a distance 
visits another, he salutes him as he enters the 
door, and says dababuk “ stranger’s father.” The 
host replies and welcomes him, and becomes his 
protector until he leaves the town. The first act 
of hospitality is to furnish the guest with warm 
water to bathe; after which he is allowed to take 
a nap, whilst his food is preparing. When he is 
done eating, he enters upon the news of the day, 
or proposes his business, if he has any. But I am 

liding into a topic which I had intended for a 
ews number. Yours truly, &c. 
J. L. Witson. 


MORALS OF LONDON. 


The population of London (including the cities 
of London and Westminster, and the boroughs of 
Marylebone, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, South- 
wark, and Lambeth) is 1,610,868. 

Of these, it is estimated that one half, or 805,434, 
are capable of attending public worship. 

Within the same limits there are, among all de- 
nominations, 660 places of worship, capable of ac- 
commodating 517,614 people. 

It is estimated that on the average about three- 
fifths of the seats are occupied. This gives 252,570 
as the whole number of persons attending public 
worship at any one time; and 552,864 as the num- 
ber of adults who are capable of attending, and are 
neglecting it: a number, greater than the whole 
population, young and old, in the South Sea Islands 
at present visited. 

Again :—Within these limits there are 660 tem- 
ples of the living God, and nearly 5000 licensed. 
temples of drunkenness and debauchery. 


hirty thousand persons are annually fined as° 


“drunk and disorderly,” and of these more than 
one third are females. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


A Desreratr Piot.—A horrible plot has been pro- 
videntially discovered among the convicts at Sing- 
Sing, New York, and but for the timely detection, 
there is little doubt that a great portion of the miscra- 
ble inmates would have lost their lives in the confla- 
gration. An —* paper says: “A black boy re- 
lates that a skeleton key and combustibles, and a dark 
lantern and slow match, were all duly prepared in the 
workshop by a felon, who has confessed that he meant 
to have put the torch to the cupola, so that the whole 
house should be in flames by the lock-up hour !” 


Prices or Ftour.—At Baltimore 13th inst. Howard 
street Flour—A sale was made to-day at $5.87} from 
store, and holders ask as before $5.87} a 6, according 
to terms. The wagon and rail road price has been 
uniform throughout the week at $5.75. City Mills— 
The last sales, before the Great Western's news, were 
at $6, full, and since then there has been nothing done 
to establish a quotation. Susquehanna, $5.874. At 
Richmond, on the 12th. City Mills—Last sales $6,75, 
which is an advance of 25 cents since our last weekly 
report. Canal—A sale yesterday of 200 bbls. at 
$5.874 to $6 is the quotation to day, and sales have 
been made generally at this price during the week, 
except the sale we note. Receipts gradually increasing, 
and the demand moderate. At Fredericksburg 12th— 
Mountain, $5.62 to $5.75; Lowland, $5 to $5.55. At 
Alexandria 13th—Flour from wagons $5.75, though a 
few cents more were paid yesterday, in some in- 
satnces. 


Sickness at THE Soutn.—The New Orleans Courier 
of the evening of the 7th states that during the three. 
preceding days it is presumed that about 150 persons 
have died in New Orleans, or about 50 daily. The 
Louisianian says the fever has not abated in maligni- 
ty, and it seems to hunt out every individual who is 
not proof hardened by a residence in the climate. 

The fever at Mobile is evidently on the increase. 
Of the extent of the mortality the papers are unable 
to speak with accuracy. During its prevalence they 
have agreed to publish but once a week. 

The Charleston Mercury of the 13th inst. says, 
that at that time there were but few cases of strangers’ 
fever in the city. In its place, another epidemic, 
called vulgarly “the broken hone fever,” had made its 
appearance. It is described asa disorder rarely, if 
ever, terminating fatally. The editor adds: “We 
would by no means advise absent strangers to return 
to the city until the disappearance of strangers’ fever 
has been officially announced.” 

At Augusta on the I 1th, the board of health report- 
ed three deaths by fever. | 


Rat Roap Acciprxt.—An unfortunate accident oc- 
curred on Wednesday morning, 11th inst., to the train 
of cars from Philadelphia. As the train, consisting of 
five passenger cars and the refreshment car, approach- 
ed the depot at South Amboy, the engine was, as usu- 
al, detached from it, and the train left to proceed by 
its own impetus tothe dock. Here it has hitherto 
been stopped at a proper time, by ineans of a brake. 
But, in this instance, when the man stationed at the 
brake endeavored to employ it in the ordinary way, it 
broke, and before he could reach another 
brake the whole train came in contact with a car con- 
taining two baggage crates, which it drove against the 
crane on the dock, shattered it to picces, and the posts 
placed there by way of precaution. The steamboat 
Independence was fortunately lying at the dock, and 
stopped the further progress of the train, which, how. 
ever, carried away one of her wheel houses, but other- 
wise did her no material damage. By the concussion, 
both ends of all the cars, except the two last, were 
much shattered, the first the most. The passengers in 
the cars that were seated at the time of the accident 
escaped with a few trifling bruises; but some who 
were standing on the platform at the end of the cars 
were seriously hurt, viz: William Chequer, of Wash- 
ington, had a compound fracture of his thigh, the col- 
lar bone broken, and otherwise seriously injured— 
since dead. James Aiken, from Galway, Ireland, and 
recently fromi Manayunk, had his thigh broken and 
his head bruised, and Richard Butler, of Patterson, N. 
J., had his thigh broken. Two others and the brake. 
man received some bruises. At a meeting held after 


the accident by the passengers, on board the steamboat 


Independence, they passed a resolution censuring the 
Company for not employing more hands to attend to 
the breakers attached to the cars. 


Atrack on Fort Fairrietp.—A correspondent of tory at Stryker’s Bay, and all were decidedly satis: 


Mr. Briggs, of the Mechanics’ News Room, writes 
from Bangor, under date of Sept. 12, that on the morn- 
ing of the 9th inst. an attack was made on Fort Fair. 
field, by an armed party of Blue.noses. ‘They came up 
to the stockade at 3 o’clock in the morning—and it 
being dark, were close upon the sentry beiore they 
were discovered. He challenged und fired—reloaded 
and fired four rounds. The blue noses fled with pre- 
cipitation at the first fire of the sentinel—leaving be- 
hind them two Queen’s arms, three straw hats, one 
felt hat, and a lot of powder—the whole valued at $18, 
while the loss to the state was only four cartridges, 
valued at three cents each—-leaving a balance in ta- 
vour of the state of $17.88. Mr. McLaughilin, the 
British superintendent, wrote a letier to captain Par- 
rott, in cominand of the Fort—representing that the 
mob had obtained the arms at the depot without leave, 
and assuring him that there should be no further an- 
noyance. It is stuted that one of the blue noses was 
cut about eight inches across the breast by u bullet, 
and another was slightly wounded.— Boston Mer. Jour. 


‘Put Oxrorp Banx.—The public should be on their 
guard against renewed efforts to get the notes of the 
Oxford Bank, of Fryeburg, Maine, into circulation. 
We have seen a resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of Maine, declaring that there is not, and never has 
been, any such bank in that state, and that the issuing 
of bills purporting to be bills on the Bank of Oxford, 
was & gross fraud upon the public, and that the pro- 
jectors of that swindling scheme are totally unworthy 
of the confidence of the community. ‘These swindling 
notes bear the signatures of “ E, W. Appleton, presi- 
dent,” and “ Jas. J. Fenton, cashier.” We are intorm- 
ed that some of the parties implicated in the Oxford 
Bank villainy, are now connected with a banking as- 
sociation in the western part of this state, If this be 
true, the farmers who have confided their interests to 
such hands ought to be on the look out.—Albany Even. 
ing Journal. 


Court Rockfort (Ind.) 
Register, of the 30th ult. states that the court house in 
Jasper, Dubois county, Indiana, has been destroyed by 
fire, together with all the records of the county. The 
Recorcer’s office was in the building, and the records 
were also destroyed. 

Yarvps in THE Mite.—The following exhibit of the 
number of yards contained in a mile in different coun. 
tries will often prove a matter of useful reference to 


readers. 

Mile in England or America, ° 1760 yards 
“ Russia, . 1100 
“ Scotland und [reland, 200 
“ Germany, 5869 “ 
“ Sweden and Denmark, 7233 
“ Hungary, 8800 “ 

Leagues in England or America, . - §280 « 


Fire at Crarveston, 8S. C.—A fire broke out on the 
12th inst. in Bedlows alley, which consumed property 
to the amount of $30,000. 


Rain at THE West.—Tie drought, under which a 
portion of the west has been suffering for some weeks 


past, was happily relieved, in the neighbourhood of 


Lexington, (Ky.) by a copious fall of rain, on Thurs- 
day of last week. The Intelligencer of next day says, 
it commenced moderately, with every indication of a 
long continuance. From the Cincinnati Gazette of the 
10th inst. we learn that on each of the three days pre- 
ceding, there had been a copious full of rain in and 
about that city. The same paper also mentions ac- 
counts of refreshing rains on the upper waters of the 
Ohio ; so that it may be hoped that the “drought at 
the West” is now ended. 


Canapa.—An extract of a letter in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, dated Montreal, Wednesday 
morning 11th inst., says: 

“The Court met last night at half past 11 o’clock, 
for the purpose of discharging the jury, which could 
not agree on a verdict in the case of Jalbert, for the 
murder of the late Lieut. Weir, of the 32d regiment. 
Immediately on its being pronounced from the bench, 
that the jury were divcharged, there was a gencral 
rush upon them by a mob, which had collected, armed 
with sticks. The scene which followed is beyond de- 
scription. While the mob was beating the ten jurors 
—all Canadians, except Atwater, an American, and 
McKerricker, a Scotchman, the rush to the doors was 
tremendous. I was not present, but have heard that 
nothing in the shape of order was restored till tlie ar- 
rival of detachments of the Grenadier Guard and 7th 
Hussars. The prisoner had to be escorted to the jail 
by a party of the latter. Hlad this not been done, the 
province would have been saved the expense of ano- 
ther trial, as he certainly would have been lynched. 
Immediately on the row commencing the judge left 
the bench, and Mr. Walker, one of the prisoner’s 
counsel, saved himself by concealment in some 
corner.” 


Sitver Mine—A company is about to start from 
Independence, Missouri, in search of u silver mine 
said to exist some where on the Red River, which was 
first discovered by some of the dragoons engaged in 
Col. Dodge’s expedition. Only one of them is report- 
ed to know the precise spot where the treasure lics, 
and will accompany the expedition. 


Newspapers on Sunpay was 
decided last week in the New York Court of Common 
Pleas that hawking and selling newspapers on Sun. 
day iscontrary to law. An agent of the Sunday 
Morning News prosecuted a police officer, who arrest- 
ed him a few Sabbaths since for selling that paper, for 
false imprisonment. After a patient trial, the jury, 
under the charge of the court Judge Ulshoeffer, ren- 
dered a verdict for the defendant—that is, that the of. 
ficer only did his duty. 


CounTerFeiT Quarters or A gentle- 
man showed us last evening a quarter of a dollar, of 
late emission and very fair look, which resembles the 
genuine as nearly as a spurious coin can well do, and 
which will readily deceive the unsuspecting, especially 
in the evening. It is composed of zinc, alloyed with 
some other chcap metal—is very light—has a greasy 
look, and the indentations around the edge very im- 
perfect.—New York Gaz. 


Brivce Burnt.—The rail road bridge across the 
Mohawk, near Troy, was destroyed by fire on Wednes- 
day. It is supposed to have been kindled by a spark 
from the locomotive. Loss 6000 dollars. 


Exprpition at Hartem.— This most 
agreeable expedition went off in the best style imagi- 
nable. ‘The ploughs, ploughmen, teams, the ground 
and weather, were all very fine. A lot of about six 
acres, belonging to Charles Henry Hall, Esq., near 
the termination of the rail road, had been selected for 
the contest. At the hour appointed ten ploughs were 
entered for competition, and when they had all been 
put in motion they afforded as beautiful a sight as we 
ever beheld. ‘The ground assigned for each was laid 
out by running a furrow through, and this was done 
almost with the precision of the queen bee in her 
course. The level presented by the overturned sod 
showed the perfeetion of the ploughs, and the skill of 
the ploughmen. When the multitude, from one to two 
thousand, had armsed themselves by scanning, discus- 
sing, Xc. for some time, the judges went into a minute 
examination of each implement.—Com. Adv. 


A Brave Boy.—On Thursday afternoon a little boy 
about 4 or 5 years old, while playing at the end of 
Newton’s wharf, fell over into the water, and was im- 
mediately swept off by the tide. A lad only 11 years 
of age (u relative of the child) was near the spot at 
the time, who, hearing the plunge, turned round and 
beheld the child drowning. Quick as thought he 
threw off his shoes, leapt.from the wharf, and swam 
to the little sufferer, who had floated off some distance, 
seized him as he was sinking a third time, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the wharf with his little charge ; 
but being unable to climb up the wharf with him, he 
held on to the logs until some one came and drew them 
both up from their perilous situation. ‘The name of 
the little fellow who achieved this noble exploit is 
Charlies Russell, the son of a widow lady in Bank 
streef, whose daughter (Mrs. Keeffe) is the mother of 
the child whose life was preserved by his intrepidity — 
Norfolk Herald. 


Tur State Loan.—We learn that the United States 
Bank has taken of the State Loan, authorised by the 
last legislature of $2,054,000, $1,800,000, and the re. 
mainder, $254,000, has been taken by the Berks coun- 
ty banks.— Penn. 


New Counrerreits.—Twenty dollar notes, purport- 
ing to be of the Northern Bank of Kentucky, letter 
D, one numbered 700, another 516, dated Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 1, 1838, vignette a man in a sitting posture, 
with a female knecling and offering flowers, or some- 
thing of the kind, engraving. very coarse, plate new, 
und not even an attempt at copying the genuine; can 
easily be detected by observing that the signatures 
have been marked out in fine hair marks, which are 
not covered in the signing —Cin. Gaz. 


‘Sometainc New.—The commanders of the United 


States vessels stationed on the coast of Florida have 
recently ordered life boats with cylinders in short sec- 


tions, as recgmmended by that scientific officer, Com. 
Morris. They have this advantage, that u shot passing 


through the boat would only injare the single cylin- | 
der which might be struck, and would not materially 
affect her buoyancy. Various experiments were made 
‘by naval officers last weck, at the life boat manufac. 


factory. 


' Boggs, of Missouri, is- 
_sued a proclamation in relation to the border troubles 

between that State and Lowa, directing the militia to 
_ hold themselves in readiness tor immediate action, and 
_ orders the enforcement of the laws of Missouri within 
_the disputed territory. 


A Me.ancuoty Accipent.—At Bellville, on the 2d 
instant, while the artillery company, commanded by 
Captain B. Chapman, were guving through with the 
exercise of firing the cannon, the infantry company, 
commanded by Captain R. Barber, on the feft, the two 
companies made a halt, wheeled into line, with the in- 
tention to face about before fring. As the command 
was given by Capt. C. to face about, a young man in 
the ranks by the name of ‘Thomas McConnell, a sub- 
stitute (not accepted) for David Smith gave the order 
to fire. At that instant, Wait Stillman, of the artille- 
ry, in passing by the muzzle of the picce, was shot lit- 
erally in two! He continued to breathe for about ten 
or fifteen minutes, when he expired.—Sucketi’s Har- 
bour Journal. 


Morratity IN Horses.—The Salem, New Jersey 
Banner says—* Mr. Isaac Wetherby, of Mannington, 
lost four valuable horses within two weeks past. They 
have died of a disease unknown to horsemen in these 
parts—the symptoms were a sudden prostration of 
the animal, when immediately followed spasms and 
cramping of the limbs, which only ended in death. 
Whut is most singular each horse would eat his food 
until death. 


Loss or STEAMBoATs 1N THE Wrst 1n 1838.—The 
Alton Telegraph calculates as follows the list of steam- 
boats lost or considerably injured on the western 
waters during the year 1838. We copy an abstract :— 

Whole number eighty—of which there were 

Collapsed 
Burst steam pipe 
Burnt - - 


Collision - 


Of these, 13 were lost in the Ohio, 50 on the Lower 
Mississippi, 5 on the Upper Mississippi, 2 on the Mis- 
souri, 2 on the Illinois, 1 on the Arkansas, 1 on the 
Red River, 1 in the Gulf of Mexico, and 3 in other 

laces, 

Of the 8 blown up, only 1, the Moselle, was on the 
Ohio; of the 6 collapsed, none; of the 37 snagged, 4 
were on that river. | 


New Route rrom New Yorx to New Orteans.— 
The Branswick (Ga.) Advocate says a stage line is 
shortly tu be established between that city and Talla- 
hassee—distance 207 miles, thence to Sola over a go- 
vernment road 50 miles, and thence on the Apalachicola 
river to St. Josephs, whence steambvats run regularly 
tou New Orleans. A line of steambeats is to commence 
running from Brunswick to Charleston. It is expect- 
ed this line will out-travel the U. S. mail from a day 
and a half to two days. 


Rack BETWEEN A Deer ano a Stream Encine.— 
While the cars were coming down on Wednesday, a 
fine buck made his appearance on the track, and had 
a trial of speed with the locomotive. He kept the 
track for two miles, when he was finally run off, or 
he would have been run over. The sight must have 
been deeply exciting and highly intercsting—as the 
line of road is perfectly straight, every inch of the con- 
test was witnessed by the passengers.—( Wilmington 
(N. C.) Advertiser. 


Imports vs. Exports.—The excess of our imports 
over our exports, for home consumption, in 1838 was 
five millions of dollars. ‘The exports of foreign mer- 
chandise were twelve and a half millions, showing a 
decrease from the preceding year, and a falling off 
since 1836, of fifty-six millions of imports fur home 
use. The amount of our foreign debt, in the shape of 
loans, &c., is $170,000,000 which at 6 per cent interest, 
is $10,200,000. There is but a small portion of the 
works, for the purpose of carrying on which these loans 
have been taken, which at present yiclds any interest, so 
that that amount of moncy is necessary tu be provided 
for every year, in some shape or other from other 
sources, 


Tue Race Across tut AtLantic.—The Great Wes- 
tern ran 2957 miles in 13 days on her last trip from New 
York to Bristol, the Queen ran 3104 miles in 14 days— 
thus the latter had 147 miles farther to go. The Great 
Western had an hour’s advantage in the start, on 
leaving New York, allow 12 miles for that. She gained 
on her rival 151 miles on the voyage, in 11 days, and lost 
27 in three. This leaves 118 miles as the Great Wes- 
tern’s total gain in 11 days, or about 10 miles a day, 
the weather being the same for both. The Great 
Western’s shortest run in any one day was 177 miles, 
or one less than the shortest run of the Queen; and 
her longest on (August 5) was 254 miles, which was 
less than her rival on the three last days, viz. 262, 266, 
and 277. Both have proved themselves to be remark- 
ably fine sailers. 


Tne Froripa War.—The Tallahassee Star of the 
4th inst., states that the army express which arrived 
in that city on the Monday previous, brought the way 
bill from Fort White, on which was endorsed by Capt. 
Miles, the following item of news. 

On the 23d ultimo, the Indians attacked Fort 
McClure, wounded one volunteer, and killed ten horses. 
On the 27th they attacked a purty of volunteers on 
Orange Lake, killed and took prisoners the whole par. 
ty with the exception of one horse —number not ascer- 
tained—two whites killed. On the 28th, as the steamer 
R. K. Call was proceeding up the Suwanee, when 
about five miles below the mouth of the Santaffee, she 
was twice fired on by a party of Indians about twenty 
in number, Capt. Wood and the Pilot returned the 
second fire, and killed one Indian. One of the deck 
hands of the Call was wounded. 

Captain Miles adds that the Indians are very thick | 
around Fort Andrews—reports that seventeen of his 
men had an engagement a few days since, with a par- 
ty of Indians about forty strong, in which two of his 
men were killed and five wounded. The Indians had 
apparently prepared for battle. Licutenant W. 
states that his men behaved with great cvolness and 
bravery. 

The Indians had remained quiet fur the last three 
weeks, and as we predicted, have now broken out 
afresh, and will no doubt prove very troublesome on 
and about the Suwanee. 

We have perused a long letter from Captain E. J. 
Wood, of the steamer R. K. Call, now employed in the 
governinent service, in which he states that the Indians 
are very thick on both sides of the Suwanee, and that 
he has discovered numerous rafts on the river, indica- 
ting that they have recently crossed in large numbers 
and travelled west. A few days since, two hundred 
— of cattle were captured by the Indians on San 

edro. 


Comparative Hrat.—The Boston Transcript con- 
tains a table showing the comparative heat of the 
summers since 1816. The record seems to have been 
kept ut Waltham. The year 1825 was the year of 
greatest heat, the mercury having thirty times risen 
above 90. During the past summer it attained that 
point but twice. The highest point recorded is 102, 
to which the mereury rose on the 20th of July, 1825. 
Of the twenty-four years thus recorded, the first twelve 
hotter than the last, judging from 

1€ table. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


CHINA. 


The latest intelligence from Canton, which is to 
April Ist, states that the interruption to trade contin- 
ues. Commissioner Linn has stationed Mandarin boats. 
in the river to prevent the escape of foreigners and all 
intercourse With Whampoa. He has demanded the 
surrender of all the opium on board the ships. How- 
qua and Mowqua, two Hong merchants, carry a chain 
collat around their necks, and were to be executed un- 
less they could persuade the merchants to give up all 
the opium. The British subjects had, at the request 
of Mr. Elliot, the Government Agent, surrendered 
20,283 chests. The Americans had delivered to Mr. 
Elliot, and not to Mr. Snow, the American consul, 
1500 chests. Mr. Elliot’s intention was to deliver the 
whole up to the Chinese government. It is vulued at 
two millions sterling, and little hopes exist of an in- 
demoification, 

MEXICO. 


Accounts were received at New Orleans on the Sth 
instant, via Havana, from Vera Cruz and ‘l'ampico, 
confirming the previous accounts of the peaceful state 
of affairs in Mexico. The efforts of Bustaumente to re- 
‘store order were signally successful. Several of the 
cotton gins and other agricultural implements, illegal- 
ly introduced into Tampico during the revolution, it is 
said, are to be immediately put into active operation. 
Morus Multicaalis and cotton is now the order of the 
day in Mexico. The yellow fever was alarmingly pre- 
valent and fatal among strangers at Vera Cruz. The 
commander of the English packet Hope, which, sailed 
early in August for England, with near a million and 
|a half of specie on board, died of the black vomit be- 


fore the vessel reached Havana. : 


MARRIED. 
At Philadelphia, on the 18th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Wm. M. Engles, Mr. Joun C. Taper, to Miss Amanpa, 


pe hter of Cuartes Woopwarp, Esa., all of Phila- 
elphia. 


DIED. 
At Philadelphia, on Monday evening, 16th instant, 
Matuew Carey, Esq., aged 80 years. 
At Philadelphia on the 18th inst. SrepHen Ammtpon, 
aged 59. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Trustees of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, acknowledge the receipt of twenty-five dollars from 
the Presbytery of Miami, per Rev. James C. Barns, 
towards defraying the expenses of the law suit. 

M. Newxiax, Treasurer. 


SYNOD OF ALBANY. 


Notice is hereby given that the Synod of Albany 
will meet at the Ist Presbyterian Church in Albany, 
on Tuesday, the first day of October next, at 2 o'clock 
P. M., and be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Jere- 
miah Wood, the last Moderator. 

Revsen Sarr, Clerk. 

Waterford, Sept. 14, 1839. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Synod of Philadelphia, will mect in the Tenth 
Presbyterian church, corner of Twelfth and Walnut 
streets, on the third Thursday in October, (17th) at 
seven o'clock, P. M. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Interesting Narratives from 
Sacred Scriptures, Lilustrated and Iinproved ; by the Rev. 
Juseph Belcher. Higtory of the Sandwich Islands’ Mission ; by 
the Kev. Sheldon Dibble. Christan Retirement, or the Spirit- 
ual Exercises of the Heart, The Minister's Family by a Coun- 
try Minister, Memorial of Mrs, Margaret Breckinridge. 
Transplanted Flowers; by the Rev. Robert Baird, Signs of 
the ‘Times; by the Rev. C. C, Cuyler, D.D, Stevenson on the 
Offices of Christ. Juakin on Jusufication. Crook in the Lot ; 
by the Kev. ‘Thomas Boston, The Family at Heatherdale ; or 
the Influences of Christian Principle; by Mrs. Col. Mackay. 
History of Presbyterian Missions; by the Rev, A. Green, D.D. 


The Mediatorial inion of Jesus Christ; by the Rev, Wm. 
Symington. The Christian's Youth's Book, and Manual 
or 


young Communicants; by the Kev, Wm. C. Brownlee, 
sale by WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, 
sept 21 


ANTED.—An intelligent lad from 13 to 15 years of age, 
who can write a quod hand. One who can come well re- 
commended, Inquire at the Publication Officeof this paper. 
sept 21 


RINCETON SCHOOL.—The winter session of the Rev. 
A. De Witt’s school, wiil commence on the first Monday in 
November. The house which he occupies is large and commo- 
dious, and is located in a retired, yet central part of the 
town, He can accummodate twelve or fifteen scholars with 
board in his own family, and would be glad to have that num- 
ber. Boys commencing the study of the ancient 
would be preferred ; but such es wish to secure only a substan- 
tial English education will not be rejected. Care will be taken 
tomake the pupils thoroughly acquainted with their studies, as 
they advance; fur, it is beheved, that rapid progress, in 
end, is to be secured only by apparently slow, but very accurate 
progress at the commencement. As there is always a large 
number of well educated gentlemen in Princeton, no difficulty 
will be found in obtaining the best assistance as it 1s eg 
the l’rincipal will do ail in his power to promote the physi- 
eal, moral, aud intelleetual improvement of his pupils. As all 
truc rehgion and sound morality are based on correet doctrinal 
knowledge, pains will be taken to make the pupils acquainted 
with the cuntents of the Bible, and the Westminster Assembly's 
shorter catechism, The governmentof the school will be kind 
and affectionate, yet strict and firm. Vicious and ungovernable 
boys, if not reclaimed by a sufficient trial, will be dismissed, 
Terms.—For tuition, board, washing, mendmg, fuel, light, 
stauwonery, and cot, (not bedding) $180 per annum, payadie 
quarterly in advance, 
ocket money must be given into the hands of the principal, 
and wilibe deait out by him according to the wishes of parents 
and guardians, 
Pupils should be furnished with eubstantial clothing 
colour not easily soiled, and marked with their names in fu 
Aeferences.— Princeton, the Rev, Protessors in the College of 
New Jersey, and the Theological Seminary; Philadelphia, {rhe 
Kev, Jo-, H. Jones, sept 21—8t 
TEAM POWER TO LET.—A Commodious room, in a cen- 
tral situation, near the Exchange, with from one to three 
horse steam power torent, It is weil adapted for a turner in 
metal, or a lapidary. Apply at No. 37 south Seventh, cor- 
ner of Georges street, Philadelphia, sept 21 


of a 


ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—ROBERT CARTER, 538 
Canal street, New York, offers the following valuable works 
for sale wo the trade, and also at a ch by W.S 

The Atonement and Intercession rist, '. Syming- 
ton, Second edition, 12mo. 

Messiah the Prinee, or @e Mediatorial Dominion of Jesus 
Christ, by Wm, Symington, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 

Hill and Valley, or Hours in England and Wales, by Miss 
Sinclair, 12mo., 

Holiday House, a Series of Tules for Youth, by Miss Sin- 
clair. 12mo. 

Little Henry and his Aunt, by a Lady. 

Memoir of Hannah Sinclair, by Legh Richmond, author of 
Dairyman’s Daughter, &e. Second American, from the nine- 
teenth London edition. 18mo, 

Our Protestant Forefathers, by W. S. Gilly, author of Felix 
Neff. From the twelfth London edition, 18mo., 

Discourses on the Millenium, by Rev. M. T. Adam. 12mo., 

A Treatise on the Offices of Christ, by George Stevenson; 
D. D. 12mo, 

Bostwick on Baptism, second edition. 

Christian Father at Home, or a Manual of Parental Instruc- 
tion, by W. C, Brownlee, D.D. 18mo. 

‘The Christian Youth’s Book, and Manual for Young Commu- 
nicant’s, by W. C. Brownlee, D.D. 12mo., 

Private Thoughts ogee Religion and the Christian Life, by 
Bishop Beveridge, D.D. 12mo, 

Lectures on the Gospel of Matthew, by Beilby Porteus, D.D. 
Bishop of London, 12mo, 

‘The Munster’s Family, by a Country Minister, 12mo, 

Lectures on the Book of Esther, by Thomas MecCrie, D.D. 
author of the Lite of Knox, Melville, &e. 18mo. 

History of the Evangelical Churches of New York, 18mo. 

‘The Family at Heatherdale, or the Influence of Christian 
Principles, by Mrs, Col, Mackay. 12mo. 

Scougal’s entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of 
God in the Soul, Sermons, &¢e, 18mo, 

‘The Grace of God, exemplified in the case of William 
Mills, 

‘The Crook in the Lot, or a display of the ge ge and 
Wisdom of God in the Afflictions of Men, by Rev, T 
Buston. 18mo, 

Wilbertorce’s Practical View, with an Introductory Essay by 
D. Wilson, Bishop ot Calcutta, 12mo. 

An Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life. Fifth edition. 

Sermons, and an Essay on Marriage, by Rev. William 
Jay. i2mo._. 

Watson’s Body of Divinity. 8vo, 

Interesting Narratives from the Sacred Volume, by the 
Rev. Joseph Belcher, 12mo, 


A Key wo the Shorter Catechism, containing Catechetical 
Exercises, @ Paraphrase, and a new serics of Pr on each 
answer, hew edition. sept 21—4t 


EPORT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


CASE.—-Recently published, the Report of 
the Presbyterian Church Case: Tue CommMonweaLta 
or PENNSYLVANIA, at the suggestion of James Topp and 
others vs. Asnset Green, and others. By SamvueEt 
Miter, Jr., a member of the Philadelphia Bar. 


This work contains a full and strictly impartial Report ofall 
the proceedings on both the trial at Nisi Prius, and motion 
for a new trial; embraciug an abstract of the Pleadings; all 
the Testimony introduced, both documentary and parol; the 
Openings of Mr. Randall and Mr. Hubbell; the ments of 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Preston, Mr. Ingersull, Mr. We Mr. Hub- 
beil, Mr Randall, and Mr. 
gers tothe Jury; the Verdict ; the Reasons filed fora new trial, 
and the final Opinion of the Court, delivered by Chief Justice 
Gibson ; together witha 9 one of the Case of * The State of De- 
laware vs. The New Castle Presbytery,’ or ‘ Francis Hindman’s 
Case,’ deeded by the Supreme Court of that State in 1815, and 
cited by Mr. Sergeant ; the Opinion of Chief Justice Johns, never 
befure published, being given in full, The proceedings prelimi- 
nary to the trial are brie ——— in the Preface ; and in the In- 
condaetien are concisely, but clearly explained, the nature of the 
writ of gue warrante,and of the proceedings thereon. The 
Report has been prepared and published at great expense, and 
to Presbyterians and members of the bar, a 
an invaluable recerd of one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant cases ever decided in America. ‘In correctness and com- 
pleteness, it probably surpasses any work of the same kind and 
extent ever published in this country. The Reporter was as- 
sisted in the preparation of it by several of the learned counsel. 
The book contains near 600 royal octavo pages, mney and 
neatly bound in law sheep. Just published and for sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 


7 The work may also be had at the following places: 

New York.—At the Bookstore of Robert Carter,-corner of 
Canal and Mefcer streets, 

Albany, N. Y.—At the Bookstore of E. Pease. 

Troy, ¥Y.—R. Wasson, 

Baltimore.— At the Bookstore of David Owen, 23 N. Gay et. 

Richmond, Va.—At the office of the Watchman. 

New Orleans.—At the Bookstore of James Beattie, 

Pittsburg.—At the Bookstore of Alex. Ingram, Jr. 

Louisville, Ky.—At the Tract Depository, of Rev. J. Huber. 

Cheraw, S. C.— At the Bookstore of L. Prince, 

Cincinnati.—Of the Rev. John Burtt. ;' 

Frankfort, Ky.—At the Bookstore of W. M. Todd. 

aug. 31--tf 


VALUABLE WORKS.—Just imported and for sale by J. 
Whetham, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, new and 


*beautiful editions of the following valuable works. Barrow’'s 


Complete Works, 8-vols. 8vo, Archbishop Leighton’s do.. in 
2 vols, do. do. in 1 vol. Toplady’s Works, il vol. Beveridge’s 
Thesaurus Theologicus, 2 vole, 8vo.- Hervey’s Works, 1 vol. 
Blair’s Sermons, | vol. Halyburton’s Works, 1 vol. Calvin’s 
Institutes, translated, 2 vols.8 vo. Whiteficid’s Sermons, 1 vol. 
Cave’s Primitive Christianity, 2 vols, 12mo, Bishop Butler’s 
Works, | vol. Bishop Berkley’s do,,1 vol. Hooker’s Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, 2 vols. Blayney on Jeremiah and Lamentations, 
1 vol, Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 1 vol. royal, 8vo. Gur- 
nall’s Christian in Complete Armvuur, 1 vol. Neweumbe’s Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels. Do. on Ezekiel,1 vol. Charnock 
onthe Attributes, vol. Magee on the Atonement, 2 vols. Ful- 
ler’s Church History of Great Britain, 3 vols. 8vo. Gill’s Body 
of Divinity, 2 vols, Bishop Wilson’s Sermons, 4 vols, 

ard on the Parable of the Ten Virgins. Warburton’s Divine 
Legation, 2 vols, Luther on Galatians,1 vol. Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, 2 vols. quarto, Smith's Seripture Testimony of the 
Messiah, 3 vols. Witsius on the Economy of the Covenants, 2 
vols, Cole on God’s Sovereignty. Massilon’s Sermon's, Fish- 
er’s Marrow of Modern Divinity, 12mo. Evan's Discourse 
on Christian Temper. Ellis’ History of Mada 
Burrow’s Summary of Christian Faith and Practice, 3 vols. 
12mo. Faber’s Sermons. Bishop — Sermons, o- 
main’s Works, 6 vols, 8vo, calf. Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer. 
Enfield's History of Philosophy. Campbell's of 
Rhetoric, &c. &e. All the new -publications of merit received 
as soon as published. . sept 14 


gascar, 2 vols. 


MEMORIAL OF MRS. BRECKINRIDGE.—A Memori- 


al of Mrs. Margaret Breckinridge, wife of the Rev. John 
Breckinridge, D. D. In two Parts. Embellished with a beauti- 
ful Likeness, by Sartain. 
Part I. Memoir, to which is added, a Sermon, pees by 
the Rev. Dr. A. Alexander, on-the her death. 
- PartIil. Letters of a Grandfather, to the surviving cliildren 
of Mrs. Breckinridge; by the Rev. Samuel Miller, B. D. 
Just published and for saleby WM. S, MARTIEN, 
sept 14 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. ° 
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THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


) From the Episcopal Recorder. 
MAN DIETH AND WHERE IS HE? 


The spirit avho can tell, 
The of ite-birth; 
Or who explain the+hidden chains, 
Which bind it tothe earth? 


’ And when those chains dissolve, 
Oh whither does it fly? 
_Are guardian angels ever near, 
To bear it to the sky ! 


‘Or does it hover still, , 
Around the loved of earth? 

Or slumber in the grave until 
The Archangel calls it forth ! 


I asked the Jearned of earth, 
Alas! they cannot tell; 

They have not seen the spirit’s home, 
And know not where they dwell. 


I asked the whispering breeze, 
As it kissed the opening flowers ; 
It answered not, it had not breathed 
Among the spirits’ bowers. 


The traveller returns 
From earth’s remotest strand, 
But.none have e’re come back to tell 
Us of the spirit’s land. 


But see the shadows fly, 
Which gathered round the tomb ; 
Rays from the Prophet’s deathless page, 
ts darkness now illume. 


Thanks for the glorious truth, 
By revelation given ; 
That when the spirit leaves the earth, 
Its home is then in heaven. © 
Vz. G. M. 


THE ROSE. 
A SONG OF THE BLIND GIRL. 


_ If this delicious, grateful flower, | 
Which blooms but for a little hour, 
Should to the sight as lovely be, 

As from its fragrance seems to me, 
A sight must then its colour show, 
For that’s the softest joy 1 know; 
But sure the rose is like the sigh, 
Born just to soothe, and then to die. 


My father, when his fortune smiled, 
ith jewels deck’d his sightless child, 


Their glitt’ring worth the world might see, | 


But ah! they shed no charms for me ; 
Still tho’ the present failed to charm, 
A trickling drop bedewed my arm ; 
And gure the gem to me most dear, 
Was a kind father’s pitying tear. 


From the Green Mountain Emporium. 
THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


“ Away from the ruin! Oh hurry ye on, 

While the sword of the Angel yet slumbers undrawn ! 
Away from the doom’d and deserted of God, 

Away, for the spoiler is rushing abroad!” — 


The warning was spoken—the righteous had gone, 
And the proud ones of Sodom were feasting alone ; 
All gay was the banquet—the revel was long, 

With the pouring of wine and the breathing of song. 


*T was an evening of beauty. The air was perfume, 
The earth was all greenness, the trees were all bluom ; 
And softly the delicate viol was heard, 

Like the murmur of love or the notes of a bird. 


"And beautiful creatures moved down in the dance, 
With.the magic of motion and sunshine of glance; 
And white arms wreathed lightly, and tresses fell free, 
As the plumage of birds in some tropical tree. 


And the shrine of the idol was lighted on high, 

For the bending of knee and the homage of eye ; 

And the worship was blended with blasphemy’s word, 
And the wine-bibber scoffed at the name of Lord! 


Hark! the grow! of the thunder, the quaking of earth! 
Wo—wo to the worship, and wo to the mirth! 

The black sky has open’d, there’s flame in the air— 
And the red arm of vengeance is lifted and bare! 


And the shriek of the dying rose wild where the song 
And the low tone of love had been whisper’d along ; 
For the fierce flames went lightly o’er palace and 


. bower, 
Like the red tongues of demons to blast and devour. 


Down—down on the fallen, the red ruin rain’d, 
And the reveller sank with his wine-cup undrained ; 
The foot of the dancer, the music’s loved thrill, 
And the shout and the laughter grew suddenly still. 


The last throb of anguish was fearfully given ; 
The last eye glared forth in its madness on heaven! 
The last n of horror rose wildly and vain, 

And death brooded o’er the pride of the Plain! 


THE MADISON PAPERS. 


We learn from an article in the National Intelli- 
gencer, that this great national work, committed 
by Congress to the superintendence of H. 8. Gil- 

in, Esq., will be published early in November. 
he work will be issued in three volumes from 
stereotyped plates. The type will be large, ac- 
cording to the suggestion of Mr. Robbins, the vene- 
rable senator from Rhode Island, who said beauti- 
fully in the committee to whom the consideration 
of the subject was referred, “ Let. it be printed in 
large type. This is a book for the old men of the 
country. Let it be made so that they can read it 
with comfort. It will become the political bible of 
the land; and we, who recollect those times, who 
felt the inexpressible transition to the secure and 
rmanent national happiness all of you have been 
rn to enjoy, achieved by the men whose voices, 


swayed by the awful fears or mighty hopes of 


the moment, now come to us from the tomb 
through that book—we want to ponder over it, 
to study it, and to catch the inspiration of their 
solemn sense of public duty, ere we leave the 
life that has been blessed by their labours. On be- 
half, therefore, of the old men of the country, 
I beg that this book may be printed in large 
type.” . 

yThese papers, added to the works of Judge Mar- 
shall, and the publications of Mr. Jared Sparks, 
will constitute a full collection of important docu- 
ments relating to the most eventful periods of our 
history. Valuable to the po generation, the 

will be a rich treasury of materials from whic 


‘some future historian may construct a fabric of 


more noble proportions, and of a more command- 
ing aspect than any which the world has ever seen. 


FAMINE IN INDIA. 


It appearsfrom the recent transaction of the Brit- 
ish India Society, that within the last seventy-three 
years no less than sixteen desolating famines have 


occurred, and that too in a country the soil of which. 


is allowed to be one of unexampled fertility, and 
the resources of which, it cannot be denied, if prop- 
erly managed, would be fully adequate to all the 
- demands of its teeming millions. The dates at 
‘which these famines are said to have occurred are 
1766, 1770, 1782 1792, 1803, 1804, 1819, 1820, 
1824, 1929, 1832, 1833, 1836, 1837, 1838, and 
and 1839. Someofthe earlier of these famines 
may, it is stated, be referred to the simultaneous 
occurrence.of wars ; but with respect to those of the 
last twenty years, which have been,a time of pro- 
found peace, no such cause can be assigned. 

“Tbe accounts which are given of the famine of 
‘1838 are appalling in the extreme. At Agra 


78,000 pining wretches were fed bythe bounty of 


the public on the 14th April; and between the Ist 
- and the 15th of March 71,533 infirm and sightless 
creatures were fed in the same manner. So great 
were the ravages of death that theairwas tainted 
with the effluvia from the putrifying circasses of 
‘men and cattle, and the-river of the Jumna and 
the Gan were choaked up and poisoned by the 
déad bodieg thrown into their channels. The water 
_ and fish of these rivers were rejected as unfit for 
“tse. - The mortatity was at the rate of 10,000 per, 
month ; a-destraction of life Which, had it contin- 
yed,- would have been sufficiently large to have 
swept off the entire populatigrrin less than a year. be 


RELIGION ENHANCES EVERY ENJOYMENT. 


We my see how completely religion is adapted 
to the nature of man, by observing that even the 
elements of enjoyment (and they are many, though 
fleeting,) which this world contains, are never ful- 
ly tasted but by religious persons. ‘Those abund- 
ant sources of pure delight which are to be found 
in the heart, the intellect, and the imaginatiun, are 
never received in their fulness but by them; and 
why?! because they are the germs of their future 
and more glorious being, and can only flourish in a 
soil akin to that ultimately destined for them. In 
a worldly mind, like plants removed from their 
original soil and climate, they exist, indeed, but 
with a blighted existence; but how degenerate is 
the production! Every thing that wants religion 
wants vitality. Philosophy without religion is 
crippled and impotent; poetry without religion 
has no heart-stirring powers; life without religion 
is a complex and: unsatisfactory riddle; the very 
arts which address themselves to the senses never 
proceed so far towards perfection, as when employ- 
ed on religious subjects. Religion, then, can be no 
obstacle to enjoyment, since the only sources of it 
which are confessedly pure are all enhanced by its 

ion. Even in the ordinary commerce with 
the world, what a blessing awaits an exemption 
from the low and sordid spirit, the petty passions 
and paltry feelings, which abound in it! 


EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF MR. TIOS. 
JENKINS. 


The facts we are about to relate respecting this 
person are of so extraordinary a nature, that, if 
they had happened at a place distant from our 
scene of publication, or at a time remote from the 
present, we would have despaired of procuring 
credence for them, and, perhaps, on that account, 
abandoned the idea of giving them publicity. It 
happens, however, that, both in respect of time and 
place, they are so readily liable to be denied, if 
found incorrect, that we can bring them forward 
with the greatest confidence. 

Mr. Thomas Jenkins was the son of an African 
king, and bore externally all the usual features of 
the negro. His father reigned over a considerable 
tract of country of the east of, and, we believe, in- 
cluding, Little Cape Mount, a part of the wide 
coast of Guinea, which used to be much resorted 
to by British vessels for the purchase of slaves. 
The negro sovereign, whom the British sailors 
knew by the name of King Cock-eye, from a per- 
sonal peculiarity, having observed what a superi- 
ority civilization and learning gave to the Enu- 
ropeans over the Africans in their traffic, resolved 
to send his eldest son to Britain, in order that he 
might acquire all the advantages of knowledge. 
He accordingly bargained with a Captain Swan- 
stone, a native of Hawick in Scotland, who traded 
to the coast for ivory, gold dust, &c. that the child 
should be taken by him to his own country, and re- 
turned in a few years fully educated, for which he 
was to receive a certain consideration in the pro- 
ductions of Africa. The lad recollected a little of 
the scene which took place on his being handed 
over to Swanstone. His father, an old man, came 
with his mother, who was much younger, and a 
number of sable courtiers, to a place on the side of 
a green eminence near the coast, and there, amidst 
the tears of the latter parent, he was formally 
consigned to the care of the British trader, who 
pledged himself to return his tender charge, some 
years afterwards, endowed with as much learning 
as he might be found capable of receiving. The 
lad was, accordingly, conveyed on ship-boa 1 where 
the fancy of the master conferred upon him the 
name of Thomas Jenkins.* 

Swanstone brought his protege to Hawick, and 
was about to take the proper means for fulfilling 
his bargain, when, unfortunately, he was cut off 
from this life. No provision having been made 
for such a contingency, Tom was thrown upon the 
wide world, not only without the means of obtain- 
ing a Christian education, but destitute of every 
thing that was necessary to supply still more press- 
ing wants. Mr. Swanstone died in a room in the 
Tower Inn at Hawick, where Tom very faithfully 
attended him, though almost starved by the cold 
of a Scottish winter. After his guardian had ex- 
pired, he was in a state of the greatest distress 
from cold, till the worthy landlady, Mrs. Brown, 
brought him down to her huge kitchen fire, where 
alone, of all parts of the house, could he find a 
climate agreeable to his nerves. Tom was ever 
after very grateful to Mrs. Brown for her kindness. 
After he had remained for some time at the inn, a 
farmer in Teviot-head, who was the nearest sur- 
viving relation of the guardian, agreed to take 
charge of him, and, accordingly, he was removed 
to the house of that individual, where he soon 
made himself useful in rocking the cradle, looking 
after the pigs and poultry, and other such humble 
duties. © When he left the inn, he understood 
hardly a word of English; but here he speedily 
acquired the common dialect of the district, with 
all its peculiarities of accent and intonation. He 
lived in Mr. L——’s family for several years, in 
the course of which he was successively advarfced 
to the offices of cuwherd and driver of peats to 
Hawick for sale on his master’s account, which 
latter duty he discharged very satisfactorily. Af- 
ter he had become a stout boy, Mr. Faidlaw of F'al- 
nash, a gentleman of great respectability and in- 
telligence, took a fancy to him, and readily pre- 
vailed upon his former protector to yield him into 
his charge. “ Black Tom,” as he was called, be- 
came, at Falnash, a sort of Jack-of-all-trades. He 
acted as cowherd at one time, and stable-boy at 
another: in short, he could turn his hand to any 
sort of job. It was his especial duty to go upon 
all errands to Hawick, for which a retentive me- 
mory well qualified him. He afterwards became 
a regular farm-servant to Mr. Laidlaw, and it was 
while acting in this capacity that he first disco- 
vered a taste for learning. How Tom acquired his 
first instructions is not known. ‘The boy probably 
cherished a notion of duty upon this subject, and 
was anxious to fulfil, as far as his unfortunate cir- 
cumstances would permit, the designs of his pa- 
rent. He probably picked up a few crumbs of el- 
ementary literature at the table of Mr. Laidlaw’s 
children, or interested the servant lasses to give 
him what knowledge they could. In the course 
of a brief space, Mrs. Laidlaw was surprised to 
find that Tom began to have a strange appetency 
fur candle-ends. Not a doup about the farm-house 
could escape him. Every scrap of wick and tal- 
low that he fell in with was secreted and taken 
away to his loft above the stalile, and very dismal 
suspicions began to be entertained respecting the 
use he put them to. Curiosity soon incited the 
people about the farm to watch his proceedings af- 
ter he had retired to his den; and it was then dis- 
covered, to the astonishment of all, that the poor 
lad was engaged, with a book and a slate, in draw- 
ing rude imitations of the letters of the alphabet. 
It was found that he also kept an old fiddle beside 
him, which cost the poor horses below many a 
sleepless night. On the discovery of his literar 
taste, Mr. Laidlaw put him to an schol, 
kept by a neighbouring rustic, at which he made 
rapid progress—such, indeed, as to excite astonish- 
mént all over the country—for no one had ever 
dreamt that there was so much as a possibility of 


+ his becoming a scholar. By and by, though daily 


occupied with his drudgery as a farm-servant, he 
began to instruct himself in Latin and Greek. A 
boy friend, who in advanced life communicated to 
us most of the facts we are narrating, lent him se- 
veral books necessary in these studies; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Laidlaw did all in their power to favour 
his wishes, though the distance of a classical aca- 
demy was a sufficient bar, if there had been no 
other, to prevent their giving him the means or 
opportunity of regular instruction. In speaking of 
the kind treatment which he had received from 
these worthy individuals, his heart has often been 
observed to swell, and the tear to start into his 


_ * The mind of the reader will here at once revert to 
the well-known story of Lee Boo, who, about fifty 

ears ago, was entrusted by his father, a king in the 

clew Islands, to Captain Wilson of the Antelope, for 
the same purpose. L.ce Bos, it will be recollected, be- 
longed to an order of uncivilized people who are not 
considered so hopeless as the negroes of Africa. Yet, 
while the dispositions of Thomas Jenkins were equal- 
ly aniable with those of Lee Boo, it will be found that: 
he mere than realized all the expectations which were 
formed regarding the intellect of that promising boy, 
unfortunately cut off before his education had been 
well commenced. 


honest dark eye. Besides acquainting himself to- 
lerably well with Latin and Greek, he initiated 
himself in the study of mathematics. 

A great era in Tom’s life was his possessing 
himself of a Greek dictionary. Having learned 
that there was to be a sale of books at Hawick, he 
proceeded thither, in company with our informant. 
Tom possessed twelve shillings, saved out of his 
wages, and his companion vowed that if more 
should be required for the purchase of any particu- 
lar book, he should not fail to back him in the com- 
petition—so fur as eighteen pence would warrant, 
that being the amount of his own little stock. 
Tom ut once pitched upon the lexicon as the grand 
necessary of his education, and accordingly he be- 
gan to bid for it. All present stared with wonder 
when they saw a negro, clad in the grey cast-off 
surtout of a private soldier, and the number XCV1 
still glaring in white oil-paint on his back, com- 
peting for a book which could only be useful toa 
student at a considerably advanced stage. A gen- 
tleman of the name of Moncrieff, who knew Tom’s 
companion, beckoned him forward, and inquired 
with eager curiosity into the seeming mystery. 
When it was explained, and Mr. Moncrieff learnéd 
that thirteen and sixpence was the utmost extent 
of their joint stocks, he told his young friend to 
bid as far beyond that sum as he chose, and he 
would be answerable for the deficiency. ‘l'om had 
now bidden as far as he could go, and he was turn- 
ing away in despair, when his young friend, in the 
very nick of time, threw himself into the compe- 
tition. ** What, what do you mean?” said the poor 
negro, in great agitation; “‘you know we cannot 
poy both that and the duty.” His friend, however, 
did not regard his remonstrances, and immediate!y 
he had the satisfaction of placing the precious 
volume in the hands which were so eager to pos- 
sess it—only a shilling or so being required of Mr. 
Moncrieff. Tom carried off his prize in triumph, 
and, it is needless to say, made the best use of it. 

It may now be asked, what was ‘he personal cha- 
racter of this extraordinary specimen of African 
intellect! We answer at once—the best possible. 
Tom was a mild unassuming. creature, free from 
every kind of vice, and possessing a kindliness of 
manner which made him the favourite of all who 
knew him. In fact, he was one of the most popu- 
lar characters in the whole district of Upper Te- 
viotdale. lis employers respected him for the 
faithful and zealous manner in which he discharged 
his humble duties, and every body was interested 
in his singular efforts to obtain knowledge. 
ing retained the trace of his native language, he 
resembled, in every respect except his skin, an or- 
dinary peasant of the south of Scotland: only he 
was much more learned than the most of them, and 
spent his time somewhat more abstractedly. His 
mind was deeply impressed with the truth of the 
Christian faith, and he was a regular attender 
upon every kind of religious ordinances. Alto- 
gether, Tom was a person of the most worthy and 
respectable properties, and, even without consider- 
ing his meritorious strugzles for knowledge, would 
have been beloved and esteemed wherever he was 
known. 

When Tom was about twenty years of age, a 
vacancy occurred in the schoo! of Teviot-head, 
which was an appendage to the parish school, for 
the use of the scattered inhabitants of a very wild 
pastoral territory. A committce of the Presbytery 
of Jedburgh was appointed to sit on a particular 
day at Hawick, in order to examine the candidates 
for this humble charge, and report the result to 
their constituents. Among fhree or four competi- 
tors appeared the black farm-servant of Falnash, 
with a heap of books under his arm, and the ever- 
lasting soldier’s greatcoat with the staring * XCVI” 
upon his back. The committee was surprised ; 
but they could not refuse to read his testimonials 
of character, and put him through the usual forms 
of examination. More than this—his exhibition 
was so decidedly superior to the rest, that they 
could not avoid reporting him as the best filted for 
the situation. Tom retired triumphant from the 
field, enjoying the delightful reflection that now he 
would be placed in a situation much more agree- 
able to him than any other he had ever known, 
and where he would enjoy infinitely better oppor- 
tunities of acquiring instruction. 

For a time, this prospect was dashed. On the 
report coming befure the Presbytery, a majority of 
the members were alarmed at the strange idea of 
placing a Negro and born Pagan in such a situa- 
tion, and poor Tom was accordingly voted out of 
all the benefits of the competition. The poor fel- 
low appeared to suffer dreadfully from this sen- 
tence, which made him feel keenly the misfortune 
of his skin, and the awkwardness of his situation 
in the world. But, fortunately, the people most 
interested in the matter felt as indignant at the 
treatment which he had received, as he could pos- 
sibly feel depressed. ‘I'he heritors, among whom 
the late Duke of Buccleuch was the chief, took up 
the case so warmly, that it was immediately re- 
solved to set Tom up in opposition to the teacher 
appointed by the Presbytery, and to give him an 
exact duplicate of the salary which they already 
paid to that person. An old smiddy [blacksmith’s 
shop] was hastily fitted up for his reception, and 
Tom was immediately installed in office, with the 
universal approbation of both parents and children. 
It fullowed as a-matter of course that the other 
school was completely deserted, and Tom, who had 
come to this country to learn, soon found himself 
fully engaged in teaching, and in the receipt of an 
income more than adequate to his wants. To the 
gratification of all his friends, and some little con- 
fusion of face to the Presbytery, he turned out an 
excellent teacher. He had a way of communicat- 
ing knowledge that proved in the ‘highest degree 
successful, and, as he contrived to carry on the 
usual exercises without the use of any severilies, 
he was as much beloved by his pupils as he was 
respected by those who employed him. Five days 
every week he spent in the schoo]. On the Satur- 
days, he was accustomed to walk to Hawick (eight 
miles going and as much returning) in ‘order to 
make an exhibition of what he had himself acquir- 
ed during the week, to the master of the academy 
there; thus keeping up, it will be observed, his 
own gradual advance in knowledge. It farther 
shows his own untiring zeal, that he always re- 
turned to Hawick next day—of course, an equal 
extent of travel—in order to attend the church. 

After he had conducted the school for one or 
two years, finding himself in ion of about 
twenty pounds, he bethought him of spending a 
winter at college. The esteem in which he was 
held rendered it an easy matter to demit his duties 
to an assistant for the winter ; and, this matter be- 
ing settled, he waited upon his good friend Mr. 
Moncrieff (the gentleman who had enabled him to 
get the lexicon, and who had since done him many 
other good offices,) in order to consult about other 
matters concerning the step he was about to take. 
Mr. Moncrieff, though accustomed to regard Tom 
as a wonder, was, nevertheless, truly surprised at 
this new project. He asked, above all things, the 
amount of his stock of cash. On being told that 
twenty pounds was all, and, furthermore, that ‘Tom 
contemplated attending the Latin, Greek, and ma- 
thematical classes, he informed him that this would 
never do: the money would hardly pay his fees. 
Tom was much disconcerted at this; but his gene- 
rous friend soon relieved him, by placing in his 
hands a tarte blanche order upon a merchant in 
Edinburgh, for whatever might be further required 
to support him for a winter at college. 

Tom now pursued his way to Edinburgh with 
his twenty pounds. On applying to the Professor 
of Humanity [Latin] for a ticket to his class, that 
gentleman looked at him for a moment in silent 
wonder, and asked if he had acquired any rudi- 
mental knowledge of the language. Mr. Jenkins, 
as he ouglit now to be called, said modestly that 
he had studied Latin for a considerable time, and 
was anxious to complete his acquaintance with it. 
Mr. P , finding that he only spoke the truth, 
presented the applicant with a ticket, for which he 
generously refused to take the usual fee. Of the 
other two Professors to whom he app'ied, both 
stared as much as the former, and only one teok 
the fee. He was thus enabled to spend the win- 
ter in a most valuable course of instruction, with- 
out requiring to trench much upon Mr. Moncrieff’s 
generous order; and the next spring he returned 
to Teviot-head, and resumed his professional duties. 
The end of this strange history is hardly such as 
could have been wished. . It is obvious, we think, 
that Jenkins should have been returned by some 


benevolent society to his native country, where he 


might have been expected to do wonders in Civi- 


lizing and instructing his father’s, or his own sub- 
jects. Unfortunately, about ten years ago, a gen- 
tleman of thg neighbourhood, animated by the best 
intentions, recommended him to the Ciristian 


TRATION, 


Ata meeting which took place the other eve- 
ning for the purpose of forming a North London 


Knowledge Society, as a proper person to be a 
missionary among the colonial slaves; and he was 
induced to go out as a preacher to the Mauritius— 
a scene entirely unworthy of his exertions. There, 
for any thing known to the contrary by his Scot- 
tish friends, he is still living. 

Feeling that this tale requires only its own facts 
to render it both instructive and agreeable, we are 
little disposed to draw inferences from it. It is 
true: that is enough. Most of the individuals 
connected with the fate of Jenkins are stil] alive, 
and, while we accord them the praise due to their 
disinterested services in his behalf, we earnestly 
hope that no one will feel aggrieved by being no- 
ticed publicly in this manner, a liberty which we 
have been induced to take by the best of motives 
—an anxiety to put the facts of the story beyond a 
doubt.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

From the Army and Navy Chronicle. 
MONUMENT TO COL. A.R. THOMPSON. 

The devoted and affectionate widow of this gal- 
lant and lamented officer, with the aid of the 6th 
regiment of U.S. infantry, which he formerly 
commanded, has erected over his remains, in the 
cemetery at West Point, a monument to his memo- 
ry. The design is chaste and beautiful, and the 
workmanship perfect; it was planned and execu- 
ted by Mr. Robeit E. Launitz, sculptor, of the 
city of New York, and reflects great credit upon 
him. 

The monument is of Grecian architecture, and 
of the finest Italian marble; thirteen feet in height. 
The lower structure consists of a solid die, two 
feet high, by six feet square, resting on a moulded 
base. On the four faces of the die are the inscrip- 
tions; a richly ornamented cap surmounts the die. 
Finely executed wreaths, composed of honey- 
suckles, and placed on the four corners; and the 
centre of the two principal faces, _ tothe whole 
a rich and chaste appearance. rom the centre 
of the cap rises the obelisk on the front surface of 
which is carved in relief a sword, surrounded by a 
wreath of laurel, gracefully arranged. On the 
opposite face is the name “‘T'Hompson,” in relieved 
block letters, encircled by two branches of olive 
intertwined. 

The following are inscriptions, prepared by an 
officer of the army : 


Sacred to the remains 


of 
Lt. Col. Atex. R. THompson, 
U.S. 6th infantry. 
Born Feb. 19, 1793 ; Fell Dec. 25, 1837, 
at the head of his regiment, in a successful charge, 
Battle of Florida. 


With morsels founded on Christian piety, 
His life was as exemplary as his death was 
glorious. 


The son of a gallant officer of the Revolutionary 
army, whose remains lie near this spot. 
His devotion to his country was the dictate of 
principle _ example. 


This monument is the joint tribute of his 
affectionate widow and admiring regiment. 


A POUDRE IN THE NORTHWEST. 


It is well known that the surface of the great 
sandy deserts in the East are sometimes disturbed 
by the violence of the wind, and the sand is put in 
motion in such quantities, that whole caravans, 
consisting of many thousands of human bein 
with their beasts of burden, have been buried be- 
neath these arid waves of the desert. But it may 
not be equally well known that the voyageurs, 
when passing over the immense plains and forests 
in the tract of country in the vicinity and north of 
Lake Superior, have to contend with difficulties of 
a wature not altogether dissimilar. 

In the winter season, the snow on a level is usu- 
ally five or six feet deep, and the thermometer a 
great portion of the time below zero, When 
bands of these voyageurs are passing through 
these tracts on snow-shoes—the usual mode of tra- 
velling in that quarter—if the sky is overcast, and 
there appears to be but little wind, the experienced 
traveller will cast a look into the distance, to be 
early aware of the approach of a poudre. And 


| when he sees a white, but dense, mist rising to a 


height of two or three hundred feet, and extend- 
ing on each side to a distance of two or three 
miles, and evidently advancing towards him, urg- 
ed onward by some mysterious current of the at- 
mosphere, he knows that a poudre is approaching, 
and that no time must be lost in preparing for its 
approach. Then packs are thrown aside—and with 
their snow-shoes in lieu of shovels, they go hastily 
to work, and in a few minutes will excavate a 
trench.or cave in the snow large enough to con- 
tain the whole number, with all their property. In 
this trench they snugly ensconce themselves, co- 
vering the aperture with skins of beasts, with 
which they are always provided—and here they 
calmly and fearlessly await the approach of the 
poudre. It passes onward, and sometimes piles 
the snow over their heads to the depth of several 
feet; but they wait with patience in their “ nar- 
row cell,” unscathed, and, after the danger is over, 
with their snow-shoes they dig themselves out, and 
go on their way rejoicing! - | 

These res appear to be caused by whirl- 
winds acting on the snow ; the atmosphere is com- ; 
pletely filled with inconceivably fine particles, as 
fine as poudre, or dust, insomuch that there is im- 
minent danger of suffocation, as well as of inhu- 
mation, if overtaken by one of these curious phe- 
nomena, without having taken proper precaution. 
Indeed, cases have occurred where parties of Ca- 
nadian voyageurs have been unexpectedly overta- 
ken by a poudre, and every man has sunk down 
into the snow to rise no more. 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 


More THAN A MATCH For A Ropser.—In a Per- 
sian apologue, the lesson and benefit of sincerity 
are beautifully taught. A mother, in giving her 
son forty pieces of money as his portion, made him 
swear never to tell a lie, and said, “Go, my ‘son, 
I consign thee to God, and we shall not meet again 
till the day of judgment.” The youth went away, 
and the party he travelled with was assaulted by 
robbers. One fellow asked what he had got, and 
he said, “ Forty dinars are sewed in my garment.” 
He laughed, thinking he jested. Another asked 
the same question, and got the same answer. At 
last the chief called, and asked him, and he said, 
“ [ have told two of your people already that I 
have forty dinars sewed wp in mycicthes.” Le 
ordered the clothes to be ripped open, and found 
the money. “And how came you to tell this?” 
“ Because,” the child replied, “I would not be 
false to my mother, to whom I have promised never 
to tell a lie.” “ Child,” said the robber, “‘ art thou 
so mindful of thy duty to thy mother at thy years, 
and am I insensible, at my age, of the duty | owe 
to my God? Give me thy hand that I may swear 
repentance on it.” He did so—his followers were 
all struck with the scene, “ You have been our 
leader in guilt,” said they to the chief “be the 
same to the path of virtue;” and instantly made 
restitution of spoils, and avowed repentance of the 
hand.— Dr. Belfrage. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


“Sing sweet nightingale,” said a shepherd 
to the silent songstress, on a lovely evening in 
spring. | 

“ Ah,” replied the nightingale, “ the frogs make 
such a noise that J have lost all pleasure in sing- 
ing ; dost thou not hear them ?”_ I hear thern in- 
deed,” returned the shepherd; “ but thy silence is 
the cause of my hearing them.” ~~ 

What a lesson.to Christians! 
. allows the words.of the unbeliever 

eard. 


Their silence too 
to be 


| EAGLE. 

An eagle once was asked why she led her young 
so high in the-air ? 

She answered, “ would they dare mount so near 
the sun should | bring them up on earth ?” 

Mother, weuldst thou that thy child should relish 
high and holy things? bring him not up too near 
the earth.— Baptist Advocate. 


| lime. 


Mechanics’ Institution, Mr. Basin Montagu, as an 
illustration of the maxim that knowledge is power, 
related the following anecdote. He was walking 
a few months ago in Portland Place, when he ob- 
eerved a large crowd of people assembled, and 
found it was in consequence of a large mastiff dog 
ae a lesser one in his gri Several persons 
tried, by splitting the mastiffs ear, and by biting 


in vain. Atlast a delicate and dandified young 
gentleman came up, and making his way through 
the crowd into the circle, requested to be allowed 
to separate the dogs; assent was given amid jeers 
and laughter, when the dandy slowly drew trom 
his pocket a large snuff-box, and having taken a 
pinch himself,.inserted his fingers again into the 
box, and withdrawing a larger pinch, deliberately 
applied it to the mastiff’s nose. The snuff ope- 
rated so powerfully on the animal’s olfacto 

nerves, that it not only immediately let go its hold, 
but made its escape as fast as it could. The dandy 
was loudly cheered, upon which he stopped for a 
moment, and said: “ Gentlemen, I have merely 
given you a procf that ‘ Knowledge is power.’” 


PRESERVING WOOD BY LIME WATER. 


Sm: I some years ago called the attention of 
the readers of your instructive periodical to Sir 
Charles Steward Menteith’s (of Closeburn, Dum- 
frieshire,) simple unpatented method of preserving 
timber; I think it so valuable a process that it 
cannot be too often published. It is as follows: 
After cutting the timber to the size it will be 
wanted, it is steeped in a pond of lime and water 
for a fortnight, or more or less time, according to 
the size of the wood. Sir Charles has now some 
farm buildings on his estate, the timber of the 
roofs of which is the common young Scotch fir, 
but having undergone the lime water process, it is 
as sound, after a lapse of forty years, as the day it 
was put up; the same timber, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and in similar situations, would not in 
from three to seven years. ‘The curpenters find, 
in working the wood thus treated, that the edges 
of their planeirons soon become dul!; on exawina- 
tion it is found that the acid contained in the wood 
is chrystallized by combining with the alkali of the 
Yours, faithfully, 

ARTHUR TREVELYAN, 
Wellington, Newcastle, Tyne, 


7th of May, 1839. 


THE GRAND EUTERPEON. 


A late London paper gives the following account 
of a newly invented musical instrument: 

The nobility and the amateurs of the musical 
world are now enjoying a high treat by the per- 
furmance of one of the most extraordinary and 
magnificent instruments ever brought to perfection 
by the perseverance and skill of man. This instru- 
ment, called the Grand Euterpeon, is the produc- 
tion of a well known German artist, M. Blessing, 
who devoted upwards of twenty years, and expend- 
ed more than five thousand pounds, to the design- 
ing, forming, and perfecting it; it is, in point of 
fact, a most complete specimen of mechanism, and 
stands unrivalled in every respect. It is wholly 
self-acting, not requiring the aid of any one while 
playing, and produces the effect of a full, first-rate 
band. The overtures to “ Guillaume Tell,” “ Mas- 
saneillo,” “Oberon,” Mozart's “G. Symphony,” 
Hayden's “ Creation,” are executed in the most 
masterly style, and the performance does ample 
justice to their eminent composers. It can also be 


gs, | used asa piano and organ, having two rows of HN 
or 


for the fingers, and stops, and a row of pedals 
the feet, which may be played ad libitum, indeed, 
it is only by hearing it that its wonderful powers 
can be properly appreciated. The instrument, we 
are informed, con'ains nearly sixteen hundred 
trumpets, clarionets, oboes, &c. &c. with a drum of 
large size, a triangle, and every thing constituting 
a military band ; and from its extraordinary grand 
appearance and highly finished mechanism, we 
should say that it is truly deserving of a conspicu- 
ous place in a palace, mansion, or public institu- 
tion. It may be necessary to state that it stands 
twelve feet high, is seven feet six inches wide, and 
four feet deep, and weighs nearly four tons; it con- 
tains twelve bellows and sixteen stops, and when 
closed, has the appearance of a costly piece of cabi- 
net furniture. 


RESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 

and Hymns pepeeres by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, and formerly published by Mr. SOLO- 
MON ALLEN, are now published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. They may constantly be had, both large and 
small size, and in fine and plain binding, of the subseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 

This is the only edition now authorized to be used by the Ge- 
neral wna The arranged edition, formerly published by 
Mr, Joseph Whetham, having been ordered to be laid aside by 
the General Assembly at their sessions in May, 1839. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will be 
promptly attended to by WM. S. MAR'TIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 


VANGELICAL MUSIC.--J.Whetham, Bookseller, 144 Ches. 
nut street, Phila., would respectfully invite the attention uf 
Teachers and others interested in Chureh Music, to the new édi- 
tion of Evangelical Music, or the Sacred Harp and Sacred Min- 
strel United, consisting of a great Sey of Psalm and Hymn 
tunes, Set Pieces, Anthems, &e. Ke., by J. H. Hickok and 
George Fleming. A new edition of the above published in both 
Round and Patent notes. Persons sending fur the above from 
the pant will please state whether the Round or Patent notes 
are wanted, sept 14 


URRAN’S CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH ACADEMY,— 

Back of St. Stephen's Chureh, south loth street, Philadel- 

hia. — next session will commence on Monday, the 2d of 
stem Der, 

t is designed to give, in this Institution, a good Englixh or 
Classical education, as may accord with the designs of parents 
or guardians; and ‘to combine with this, such Biblical in- 
struction as will not only render the pupils intelligent 
on the subject of religon, but such as may, by Divine 
grace, spring up, and bear fruit unto everlasting life. The Bi- 
ble should be a text book in the education of youth. Terms and 
referenees at the Academy. W.CURRAN,A, M, 

aug 3l—eow3t* 


HILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE.—A School for Young La- 
dies of the age of eleven and upwards, at No. 220 Race 
street, below Seventh, fronting Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
‘The course will embrace ancient and modern languages, scien- 
ces, and literature. Professor O, G. Ebbeke, from Germany, 
will be associated with the Subseriber, and give the instruction 
in German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Penmanship will be under the direction of G. W. Woollby, 
one of the first and and most successful teachers of the Carstairi- 
an System in Philadelphia. 


Terms.—108 dollars a year. This includes the Class Books, 
Stationary, &e. Modern languages and drawing the only extra. 
Only a limited number of pupils will be reecived. Two board- 
ers can be accommodated—and several day scholars, 

J. AGNEW, 


References.---Rev. C.C. Cuyler, D. D ; Rev. J. MeDowell, 
D.D.; Rev. A. Barnes; Rev. T. T. Waterman; Rev. J. L. 
Grant; Rev. G. W. Bethune, D. D.; G.W. Fubes, Esq.; M. B. 
Denman, E-q., L. Harwood, Esq.; J. Roset, Esq.; Rev. H. 
Huoker ; Thos, Earp, E«q.; M. Newkirk, E«q.; Rev. J. Harden- 
berg. D.D.; Rev. ‘Thonias Hoge; Martin Thayer, Esq.; ‘Thos, 
Fletcher, Esq.; J. Peterson, Eaq.; James Brucn, Esq.; Prof. H, 
Vethake ; Prof, Jacob Green, M. D. sept 7—tf 


RESBYTERIAN PREACHER.—A few copies of the bound 
volumes of this work are yet on hand, It has been recom- 
mended by many of our sound and eminent divines, The whole 
set may be had for fuur dollars and twenty-five cents, or single 
vols. at one dollar per vol. For sa . 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George street», Philade!phia. 


sept7 


—— 


11.0 PRINTERS.—The following reduced prices will hereafter 

be charged for Printing Types at BRUCE'S New York 

Type Foundry, No. 13 Chambers stret, and No, 3 City Hall Place 
Pi 


ica, 38 cénts a Ib, 
Small Piea, 40 
Long Primer, 42 «& 
Bourgeois, 
Brevier, 
Minion, 66 
Nonpareil, 84 
108 
140 “é 


carl, 

Ornamental Letter and other type in proportion. ; 

These are the prices ona credit ef six mouths; but we wish at 
this time to encourage short eredit or cash purchases, and will 
therefore makea discount of five per cent. for New York sceep- 
tances at ninety days, and ten per cent. for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment 
| seventy-five diiferent kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, em- 
bracing Condensed, Extra-condensed, Extended, Outline, Skele- 
ton, Shaded, Ornumental, modern thin faced Black, Ke. ; 100 
new flowers, and a great variety of ornaments, forming altogether 
the most extensive and elegant assortment of printing types in 
the United States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also 
furnish every other article that is necessary for a printing office. 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times, before the first of November, 1339, sending us one of the 


the fuundry four times the amount of their bill. 
sept 7 GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 


NGLISH AND MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE—South 

East Corner of Eighth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, The 

duties of this Institution will be resumed an Monday the 2d day 
of September next. 

The subscriber embraces this method of to his 
trons his gratitude for the liberal support this institution has 
received from them during the past year. And it shall be his 
aim in future, to merit »till more l:beral patronage, 

For further information, the subscriber refers, by permission, 
to the Rev. D L. Carroll, D.D., Rev. John Todd, Rev. Robert 
Adair, Rev. R. W. Cushman, Rev. William Suddards, Rev. J. 
C. Clay, Rev. J. L. Grant, Rev. Eliakim ye Dr. John H. 
Hill, Mr. Caleb Hand, Mr. B. W. Chase, Mr. John Mulford, Mr. 
John Widdifield, Mr. Jos. ‘Throckmorten, 

aug 17-6" E. ROBERTS.* 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.— CURIOUS ILLUS. | 


and pinching its tail, to make it let go its hold, but | 


publications, will receive payment when they purchase from | 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICA TIONS.—The PRoard of Pub- 

lication of the Presbyterian Church in the Uniud Stav sof 

America, have issued the following valuable Books and ‘I ractw: 
viz. 

1. The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod ; with Sove- 
reign Antidotes for every Case; by the Rev, Thomas Brooks. 
J00 pages, 18mo0, bound in muslin. 

2. Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Experi- 
mental and tractical Religion: designed for Young Christans; 
by the Rev, C, Mannering. First American, frum the last 
London edition, 238 pp. 18mo0, in wuslin, 

3. ‘The Way of Salvation Familarly Explained, in a Con- 
versation between a Father and his Childien. 56 pages, 18mo, 
in muslin, 

4. ‘Phe Psalms and Hymne by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, aud furmerly published by Mr. 
Solomon Allen, ‘Lhisis theonly edition now authorized to be 
used by the General Assembly. ‘The arranged edition, tormer- 
ly published by Mr, Joseph Whetham, having been laid aside by 
the General Assembly at their se-siona in May, 1839, 

_ 5. An Exposition of a portion of the Epistie to the Romans, 
in the form of Qhestions and Anawers; by the Kev. J. J. Jane- 
way, D. D., 136 pages, 18mo, 

‘The Board have several other works in press, and preparing 
for press, Among others, a new stervotpye edition of the Con- 
fession of Fauth, will be published in a hw weeks, in an im- 
proved form, and Presby teries which may wish 
to purchase, would do well to delay their orders until the new 
edition is issucd, 

« TRACTS. 

No. I, Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and A lieal 
Constitution of the Chureh of Christ; by Samuel Miller, D. D. 
per single copy, $i.12} per doz., and $8.50 per 


No. II, - Qualifications and Duties of Ruling Elders in the 
; Wm. M. Engks, D. D. Price 

cents per s co cents per doze . 

Py, per dozen, and $3.50 per 

No. Lif. The Doctrine of the Atonement Illustrated 
and Detended ; by J. J. Janeway, D.D. Price 5 cents per sin- 
gle copy, 50 cents per doz., and $3.50 per hundred, 

No, LV. The Duty of Cawehetical Instruciion ; by Archibald 
pe a Price 3 cents per single copy, 30 cents per doz., 

2 perbundred, « 

No. V. The shorter Catechismof the Westminster Assembly, 
with Proofs from the Seripturcs, Revised and Collated by the 
Committre of Publication, Price 5 cents per single copy, 50 
cents per doz., 23.50 per hundred, : 

No. VI. Love to the Doctrines of the Bible an Essential Ele- 
ment of Christain Character; by the Rev, Fdward W. Hooker, 
eer 4 cents per single ecpy, 40 cents per doz., and $3 per 

u 


No, VIL, The Doctrine of the Perseverance of the Saints 

4cents per sip copy, 40 

_ No. VILL. Infant Baptism Scriptural and Reasonable, and Bap- 
tism by Sprinkling or Affusion the most suitable and editying 
mode; by samuel Milker, D. D. Price single copy 15 ecnts, 
$1.75 per doz., and $10.50 per hundred. 

No. 1X. ‘The Simner's Inability is no Excuse for his Impeni- 
tency; by the Kev. S. G. Winchester, Price single copy 5 
Cents ; dozen 50 cents; £3.50 per hundred. 
P The at Home; by the Rev. Silas M. An- 

ws, rice sin co 4 ; 
py 4 cents; 40 cents per doz., B3 per 

No. XI. A Cantion against prevailing errors: being a Conver- 
Pastor and his Parishioner ; by 

m. M. Engles, D.D. Price singlee 5 ; 
$3.50 cents per hundred. 
A Treatise on Justification by A. Alexan- 
Price single copy 7 cents; dozen 75 cts., 85,50 per 

No. XILL, The Necessity of Atonement; by Rev. Wm. Sy- 
single copy cents; dozen 70 cents; $5.37 
per hundred, 

1 Nature, Results of the Atonement ; 

y Rev. Wm, Symington, i i ; . 
rice single copy 16 cents; doz 


No XV. On the Intercession of Christ. By Rev. Wm. Sy- 
es Price 6 cents single copy, doz, 67 ets., $5.15 per 


No. XVI. The Explanatory Catechiam; being the Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, with Ilustrations and 
Proofs on a new and improved plan, Price 6} cents single copy, 
70 cents per doz., $5 per hundred. 

No. XVII. Christ's Gra: ious Invitationto the Labouring and 
Heavy Laden, By A. Alexander, D.D. Price 3 cents single 
copy, 30 cents dozen, $2 pet hundred, ' 

~ of Salvation. By Rev. Thos, 
atyburton, abri« - Part lL. Price 6 ingle doz. 
67 ernts, per hundred. 

No. XIX. Great Concern, Part II. Single copy 64 cent 

No XX. Claims of the Gospel Ministry toan Adequate Sup- 
pert, cupy 4 cents, 374 cents per doz,, %2.50 per 

undrec 


No. XXI. The Importance of Doctrinal and Instructive 
By Rev. S. G. Winchester, Single copy 63 cents, 
z. 67 eents, hundied &5. 
_ Volume Edition,—Vraets No. I. te X. inclusive, ave published 
in one volume, 12mo, Price, $50 per hundred, 
_ Presbyteries, Charches, and Auxiliary Societies will be en- 
titled to five per cent. diseount from the above prices, provided 
the cash accompanies their orders. 


CF Orders for Books or Tracta, from Presb Churches, 
and should be addressed to William S, 
artien, u t corner of Seve 4 George stree 
Philadelphia, 

Donations for the Board should be sent to A. W. Mitchell, 
M.*D., ‘Treasurer, Philadelphia. 
the may be had at their Depository, 

uth-East corner of Seventh and George streets, Fhiladelphia, 
and also at the following places : 

New York.—At the Bookstore of R er, 58 Canal, cor- 
ner of Mercer street, span 

Pittsburgh.—At the Bookstore of Alex. Ingram, jun. 

Richmond, Va.—At the Bookstore of James Suel 

Louisville, Ky.—Of the Rev. Joseph Huber, 

Albany, N. Y.—At the Bookstore of Erastus H, Pease. 

Baltimore.—At the Bovkstofe of David Owen, Nu. 24 North 
Gay street, 

New Orleans.—At the Bookstore of James Beattie, No 37 
Camp Street, 


WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent fur the Boa 
wai bs of Seventh and George streets, Philadel 


—— 


“EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh, 
south side, Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwm and Colton,) 
would respectfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groecries, which he has spared no pains in seleet- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 
any similar stgre in the city. 

His stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation, Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf do. Boston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent ped wh.te and coloured do; Hums, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Macearo- 
niand Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces ; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Riv, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, ne gee Sardines, Swert Oil, Tanny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. Ke. All of which will be suld on the most 
reasonable terms, 

As S. W. C. has been actively enga in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years preceeding) the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, as here- 
tofore, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
a of the patronage extended tu the late concern, 

uly 


it; or 
resin London. By 
‘rhe Characters of 
Birds and Flowers, and other 
Country things, by Mary Howitt. Transplanted Flowers; or 
Memoirs of Mrs, Rumph, daughter of John Jacob Astor, Esq., 
and the Duchess De Broglic, daught¢r of Madam De Stael, 
With an Appendix, by Kobert Baird. Contributions to the Ee- 
clesiastical History of the United States, by Francis L. Hawks, 
D.D. vol. 2. Sermous by the late Rev, Edward D, Griffin, D.D. 
to which is pretixed a memoir of his life, by Win. B. Sprague, 
D.D. 2 vols, The Christian Youth's Book, by Dr. Brownlee. 

Just received and for sale by H. PERKINS, 

june 29 134 Chesnut street. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Metropolitan Pul 
Sketches of the most Popular Preache 

the author of Random Recollections, &e. 

Schiller, by Mrs, Ellet, 


ANDO’S INSTITUTE FOR BOOK-KEEPERS,—South 
East corner of 5th and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, 
Recommendations,—From our knowledge of Mr. Dando’s 
character, and his competency as a practical accountant, we 
take pleasure in recommending him, as possessing every quali- 
fication necessary foginstructing in the science of Book-keep- 
ing, and believe his méthod of imparting the same, well adapted 
to fit young men for the duties of the counting house, 


Brady & Dowing, Acrtsen Maccoun & Ritchie, 
Baker & Moss, Mordeeai D. Lewis, 

Cave & Schaffer, Worley & Welsh, 

Frederick Fraley, Wm. A. Rhodes, 


Wm. W. Magoffin, Wm. S. Toor, ~~ 
Sampson Tams, . Benjamin Jackson, 
228 pupils, 


Prospectuses on the plan of tuition given on application 
Hours of Mr. Dando’s personal attendanee, morning, half pas 


ing, seven o’clock to quarter pust nine, may 18—6mo, 


OUNT HOLLY SEMINARY—New Jeresry, Boarding 
School for Boys, eighteen miler from Philadelphia, and six 
miles from Burlington. 
This institution has been in successful operation for five years 
under the direectionof J. & C.Plotts, Principals and Proprietors, 
the number of boarders is limited to thirty, who live with the 
a eat with them at the same table, and aie constant! 
with them in theirsleeping and waking hours—their study a 
their recreation, The courst of studies embraces the aneient 
and .modern languages, in connexion with the Commercial, 
Scientifie, and Mathematical branches, The expense for the 
above course is $250 perannum, payable quarterly in advance. 
Music, Drawing, bed bedding, Ke. extra. There are two ses- 
sions in a year divided into twenty-two weeks each, the one 
commencing on the first of May, and the other on the first of 


November. 

The — ublie that they have 
established a seminary for young ladies, in the same village, about 
‘a quarter of a mile from the boy’s school, under the direction of 
Miss Catharine Beatty ; terms $180 per annum, payable quar- 
terly in advance, usic, Drawing, Ancient or Modern lan- 
guages, 810 a quartefextra. Also bed and beddingextra. We 
can now receominend our seminary with confidence to parents or 
guardians, desirous of sending their sons or daughters to a 
healthy and secure place of education, 

_ J.&C. PLOTTS. 


june 29 
EW BOOK STORE.—The subscriber respectfully informs 
| his friends and the public, that he has reeently opened a 


rietors would also inform the 


Book Storein North Gay street, Baltimore, third m Balti- 
more street, and has just received a large assortment of Religi- 
ous and other books frou: New York and Philadelphia, compris- 
ing some of the latest from the press, such as the World's Re- 


smith, The Lo'ty and Lowly Maternal Love, ‘Ihe Story 
of Grace, Beauties of Robert Hall, Phrenology in the Family, 
Fragments, by Dr. Spring; Hints and Sketches, by a Lady ; 
Married Life, Porteus’ Lectures, Private Thoughts, Christian 


Whitefield’s Persuasives to Religton, Life and Times of Bun- 

Minister’s Family, Maleom’s ‘Travels, Dominion of Christ, 
flices of Christ, Symington on the Atonement, Junkin on Jus- 

Presbyterian Church, by Dr. Hodge, 

He keeps alsoon hand Presbyterian ‘Tracts cad all kinds of 

stationary. DAVID OWEN, 
june 15—tf 


tification, History of the 


NKSTANDS.—Cut glass Inkstands of various sizes and 
patterns, with stoppers or serew tops. Bronzed Ink- 
stands, with one, two, and three glasses; large, middle, and 
small sizes, _——. Wood Inkstands, with one, two, and thtee 
glasses, paper stand, and pen drawer, Pewter Inkstands, large 
iniddie, and small sizes, with and without caps. Patent w 
Inkstands, various sizes, to suit the counting hease ur school- 
room, Cork Inkstands, &c. 
. Mathematical. Instruments in fish skin and moroceo cases, 
of the best English and French manufacturers. ; 
Letter Writers, in half binding, morocco binding, 
a em 
copied at the time of writing. For sale by 
_ HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
At the F and American Stationary 77 C 
street, and at their Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth at., 
Philadelphia, 


_O7 Blank Books of the’ most superior manufacture and mate- 
i aw on hand and to order, at the shortest no- 
ee. ‘ 


cighto’clock to twelve. Afternoon, three o’clock tw five. Even. 


ligion, Wonders of Nature, Life’s Lesson, Shanty the Black- 


Father at Home, Scripture Guide, The .Three Last Yhings, . 


bossed. ‘This 1 a useful article, by which letters may be 
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